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The above engraving represents a front view of the Arcade*Building, on Buffalo-st., in the most central part of the city of Rochester. In the centre of 
building is a large open Hall leading to the Seep Store, Post Orrice, and Arcape House ; and etairways on each side lead to numerous Law and other o' 
and to the Printing Office of the ‘‘ New Genesee Farmer.” 
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ful acknowledgments to the numerous friends of Agriculture who have kindly assisted them in the 
terprize. The extensive correspondence, and the talented editorial aid which we have received, has b 

he main cause of our flattering success, and of the satisfaction which the paper has given its readers: 
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PROSPECTUS OF 
TUE NEW GENESEE «ARMER, 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL: © * 


PUBLISHED IN CONNECTION WITH THE ROCHESTER .D STORE 


AND AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 





Joun J. Trowas & M. B. Barewtam, Editors, 
M. B. Barenam & BE. F. Marsuatt, Proprietors. 

Yue Genesee Farmer, Which for nine years pist has been 
1 published in Rochester, to the greay benetit of the whole 
Wes.ern Couniry, is now diseoniinued, aud ihe labors ef its 
publisher are iransierred io the “CoLrivaTror’” at Albany. 
Regretiing the loss of their favorite Journal, many of the 
warmest friends of Agrieul.ure ia this section, have advised 
he esiablishing of a “New Genesee Farmer” in this place, 
and have pleiged their influence and tden’s to its support. 
The eity of Rochosier is Une Capital of the justly ceieorated 
“Genesee Couniry;” it is surrounded by an intelligent agri- 
culiural community, and @ vast territory of unrivalled rich- 
ness and fertility, and is in every respec’, a most appropri- 
a‘e location for an Agriculturrl Periodical. The very exten- 
sive circulation of the late Monihly Genesee Parmer, affords 
good evidence that such a paper is demanded in ‘his sevtion, | 











community for whose benefit it is intended. Intlucneed by 








and that it will be sustainet by the liberal and ealigh si] 


these considerations, we have coucluded to issuc a “New 
Gesesee Farmer,” which we shal! aim to make aot only the {| 
cheapes? but the mos. useful, and ie most extensively cireu- 
Ja‘elagriculiural paper in the councry, With the advanta- i] 
ges We possess, and the talen.el assistance engaged, we are |} 
confident this can be done, provided cur friends, and the 1 
friends of improvemen!, come forward to our aid, With that 
praiseworth) and successful zeal Which many have hereto- 
fore manifeste lL. | 
The grand zim and object of the New Genesee Farmer will} 
be io promote the great and iimportans aris of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, aud che in eresis of all those eny. gel in chem. 
etiamaking ihe 
It will readily be seen, that in 
at so small @ price, i. 1s Meces- 
i ibe very large. The smuil sum 
niy places it within the reach of every | 
ily believed, Uhat, wich & litve effort 
irite Limdivids arly every far- 
mer in the land sncy be va i?, enda new 
j ise be chus given to Lhe mareh of agrieulural improve- | 
pnt. One of the puliis o-e Litor, is Well known os 
the proprietor of ihe Roches er Seed Siore. His exiensive 
correspondence and business connexions in this cou 


in Europe, together wih his inimate know 
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subjects, weil qualify hii vor the present ur hing.— 
The other publisher isan experienced Mrs inter and 
publisher, and tie: © of our shee on prove | 
that he is well qualified \« ~rintend the me dd pari- || 





ment of the business. The other gen eman, whose name we || 
piace at the hed as elicor, is so weil known to the public as || 
an writeson Agriculture and Horciculture,theat nothing needbe 
svid respectinghim. His abieeditorialessays and conmunies- 
tions in the oli Geuesce Parner, (toce her with those of his 
futher, David Thomas, whose aid we alsoexpect,) have con- 
tributed largely to ihe bigh repucation which thet paper has 
sustained. In addi.ion to the above, we have assurances of 
aid from many, if not most of those, who hove eiready dis- 
tinguished themselves as writers on these subjecis, atid from 
several other genticinen of science and talent, who have not 
here:ofore contributed to this cause. 

TERMS, &c.—Tiie “New Genesee Farmer” will beissued 
monthly, commencing tst January, 1-40, in double quarto 
form, 16 large pages, (same as the ol monthly Genesee Far- 
hier,) price 50 cenis per year, payable always in adyanee. 

Post Masters and Agents, sen ling money free of postage, 
will be allowed a commission as follows: 











ELEVEN COPIES FOR - - - - - = = $500 
TWENTY-FOUR COPIES FOR - - - <- 10 00 
Firry Copies FoR -- ee te ee 20 00 


As an additional inducemen?, donations of rare and valua- 
ble seeds, lately obtained in Fiurope and elsewhere, will be 
given from the Rochester Seed Store, as opportunities may 
occur, to such persons as exert themselves in obta ning sub- 
scriptions, or writing communications. The Post Master 
General has decided that Post Masters have a right to remit 
money, free of postage, from subserihers to publishers of pa- 
pers. All who wish to henetit that class of commtnity on 
whose success all o hers must depead, are respectfully solici- 
tel to use their effor:s to obtain subseribers, 





tT? All Letiers and Commiunicetions must he addressed to 
BATENAM & MARSHALL, Rochester, N. Y. 
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To Patrons and Correspondents, 

We are truly grateful for thé interest which many of cur 
friends have manifested in Bur undertaking, and for che 
prompt assistance they have rendered. Owing to the hin- 
drance of the mails by the snow, several valuable communi- 
cations, intended for this number, were not received ir time. 
They shall appear in our next, and, in the mean time, we 
hope to hear from a number of other persons, whose pens 
have ofien benefitted many of our readers, 


Persons to whom this number is sent, who are not subseri- 
bers, and do not wish to become such, are requested to hand 
it to some other person, who, upon examination, mzy wish 
to subscribe. Those who receive more than one copy, will 
please circulate the others to the best advantage. 

Agents, and others, sending in the names of subscribers, 
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It isa matter of regret, that while commercial and 
political papers in our country may be numbered per- 
haps by thousands, those devoted to the leading pureuit 
of four-fifths of the inhabiwnts, are limited to scarcely 
a hundredth part of the number. The result of this 
neglect has been the neceesity of importations from 
Europe of the necessaries of life, while we have had an 
immense and fertile territory before us; and the ruin 
in which many are involved, who have neglected the 
safe and profitable occupation of judicious farming, for 
the uncertain pursuit of commerce and speculation. 

The great advancement of agriculture in Europe 
within sixty years, furnishes a very instructive exam- 
ple of the improvement of which it is susceptible. In 
Great Britain, the products of the soil have doubled, 
or increased to the enormous amount of three hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars annually. In Scotland, 
the present annual product exceeds that of the latter 
part of the last century by three times the amount.— 
In the best farming countries in Europe, the average 
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An Explanation. 

_ We intended to have made this paper exactly of the same 
size as the late Monthly Genesee Farmer, but not being able 
to obtain a press sufficienrly large, we are compe'led to ake 
our sheet a mere trifle smaller. To make up for this defi- 
ciency, We shall use a better quality of paper, and our type 
is entirely new and fine ; so that we think the New Genesee 
Farmer wili have a neater appearance than the old, and con- 
tain as much Valuable reading, aud give as good satisfaction. 

Editors, and others, wi!l observe that this is not“* The Gen- 
esee Farmer” which was formerly published here by Luther 
Tucker. We do not wish to build upon the reputation of 
that paper; but expect to stand upon our own merits alone, 
and hope that Editors, with whom we exchange, will be 
careful to give credit, and to address their papers to the Neu 
Genesee Farmer. 

F.litors of Newspapers, in favor of Agricultural improve- 
ment, are requested to publish an abstract of our Prospectus 
and send us one paper, ahd we will send them ours for the 
year. 





Engravings, 

We shall illustrate our subjects with numerous engravings 
but have only time to prepare one for this number. 

ADDRESS TO OUR PATRONS. 

In commencing the publication of an agricultural 
journal, it is hardly necessary to urge the importance 
of the cultivation of the soil. It has not only been the 
means of constructing the great public works of tie 
state, and of furnishing them with constant employ- 
ment, but it is the basis of all other pursuits, which 
may justly be considered as its auxiliaries. It not on- 
ly lies at the foundation of our state and national pios- 
perity, but on it depends the very subsistence of al! ci- 
vilized nations, and is unknown only to the rudest con- 











Will please mention such as have got the first number, that 
We need not send it again. 


ditions of savage life. 


| crop of wheat, according to authentic statements, is 
|drom thirty to forty bushels an acre; barley, from forty 
|‘ fifty bushels; oats, upwards of fifty; and potatoes 
from three hundred to three hundred and fifty bushels. 
It is well known that cur average crops in this coun- 
| try has been far inferior. But a rapid improvement is 
| taking place in this respect; and a greater attention 
given to improvements in agriculture, as is evident 
from the increased number of periodicals, devoted to 
| the subject, which are doubtless destined to accelerate 
| its progress. 
That great improvements are yet to be made in the 
general practice of farming, is evident from the fact, 
| that there are a few farmers who raise more than dou- 
| ble the average amount of the general crop of the coun- 
The example and practice of such farmers are 
The large crops of corn which 





well worth studying. 
some have raised, varying from eighty to a hundred 
bushels for many successive years, shows that much 


| 
| try. 
| 
| 


improvement is to be made in the general practice, and 
affords strong evidence of equal improvements yet to 
be made in the culture of other crops. The vast in- 
crease in value which has been given to some sterile 
and neglected farms in this state, which were.worth 
but a few dollars an acre, but now pay, clear of all ex- 
penses, an interest on one or two hundred dollars an 
acre, is also well worthy of attention. 

The increased value, also, which may be given to all 
our land, by the proper use of lime and ashes; by a ju- 
dicious system of rotation; by the use of plaster, and 
green crops as manure; by effectual underdraining; by 
deepening soils; and by the cultivation of root crops 
as food for domestic animals, thus increasing the a- 
mount of manure manufactured on a given quantity of 
land; all need further investigation by farmers. gene- 
rally, and when fully ascertained, need a more general 
dissemination, 

To the spread of information on these subjects, agri- 
cultural papers are preperly devoted. We know the 
prejudice which exists with many, relative to book- 
farming; and this is not wholly unfounded. Those 


who undertake cultivation on a large scale, from writ- 
ten directions merely, must expect failure. Experi- 
ence, and personal observation, should be combined 
with the knowledge derived from others. Experience 
must form the basis; information derived from read- 
ing, the superstructure. The indiscriminate adoption 
of hints from books would be extremely impreper; the 
judgment must determine the fitness to the pro 

object. Directions are frequently given, and experi- 
ments detailed, which are only applicable to particular 
climates or soils, and fgil in others. An operation, 
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for insiniics, 1ay sueceed only on a sandy soil, and 
fai! entirely on a clayey one. Hence, from such fail- 
Ures, an aversion is caused to all written cuggestions. 
Where every requisite is not distinctly pointed out, the 
experience and judgment of the farmer muet direct.— 
An important part of an operation may be omitted 
—an intelligent farmer decided against root crops be- 
cause the necessary precautions were not taken in feed- 
ing them. Another instance in point is the follow- 
ing: —A farmer had read much of the benefit derived 
from ashes; he accordingly covered his land in large 
heaps, which were imperfectly spread, leaving spots of 
two or three inches in thickness, which were scarcely 
mixed with the soil. The crop of corn, in conse- 
quence, was greatly injured—a convincing proof of 
the folly of book-farming. But another covered even- 
ly his ground to a thickness of four incies with ashes, 
which he mized thoroughly with the soil by many suc- 
ceasive ploughings, and the soil was very decidedly 
improved. ‘The latter experiment was performed on 
elayey Innd. Such facts show the necessity of a tho- 
rough knowledge of the subject. 

But some shut their eyes entirely to every thing writ- 
ten. “A farmer who tocally rejects book-farming, will 
glad!y Listen to a s:atement from his neighbor by which 
he may raise a bushel move on an acre with the same 
jabor, and he is benefitted perhaps hundreds of do!lars 
by it; but publish this statement in an agricultural pa- 


establishing a New Gencsee Farmer, that we dcter- 
mined at once to proceed, with full confidence of suc- 


cess. 
We should be pleased, had we permission, to publish 


several of the letters received on this eubject, but will 
content ourselves with the following, from Mr. H. M. 
Warp, who is well known as one of the warmest 
friends of improvement in this vicinity. Those who 
with us had the pleasure of listening to his able and 
eloquent address delivered before the Monroe County 
Agricultural Society, several ycars since, will know 
how to appreciate any thing from his pen. - 


MR. H. M. WARD’S LETTER. 
To the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer. 

Gentlemen,—I am highly gratified at receiving your 
proposels for publishing a New Genesee Farmer; shar- 
ing as I do in the very general regret at the discontin- 
uance of the former paper, I rejoice that ita place is to 
be supplied by one published here, under auspices en- 
suring its permanency, and promising so much for its 
| future usefulness; and that we are not to be deprived of 
| the advantage of a paper devoted to the great interests 
ofagriculture. It was wel! said in the firat number of 
the Genesee Farmer, printed nine years since, that 
**no part of the world is more richly blessed with soil 
and climate for a great and flourishing agricultural in- 
terest, than the Western part of the Siate of New York 
—that part calied ‘Old Genesee.’ ’’ And every year 








per 8 that its benefits may reach thousands, and it im- 
miediately becomes an idle tale entire'y unworthy of 
notice ! 

A single hint obtained, is sometimes of great prac- 
tical value. A neighbor had several acres of pease 
which needed immediate harvesting, and he offered a 
dollar an acre to get them mowed, without euccess. 
He however remembered to have read that peas might 


be readily gathered with a horse rake without mowing. 


that has passed since the above paragraph was writtcn, 
haz confirmed its truth, and I may add that every num- 
ber of that valuable paper has helped forward that in- 
terest. And I rejoice that it was from no want of a just 
appreciation of the value of sucha publication, on the 
partof Agriculturistsin ‘‘ Old Genesee,’’ that its re- 
moval or discontinuance was thought necessary, by the 
former publisher. 








The rake was accordingly put in operation, and the 
peas were harvested at a very trifling expense. ‘‘ That} 
sing'e fact alone,’ he adJeJ, ‘‘saved me much more 
than the price of the psper."’ Similar instances very 
frequently occur. 

But we hope to be useful even where the facts we 
exhibit may not be entircly new. Recalling to the 
mind what is already known, is often more important 
than new information. It is believed that by recur- 
ring to our hints for each month, which we hope to 
eontinue through the year, not only on the subject of 
farming, but on gardening also, our readers may be 
frequently reminded of important operations, the suc- 
ecss of which depends in a great degree on their sea- 
sonable performance. 


Testimony in favor of the New Genesee Far- 
mer. 

We have asserted that this paper was commenced by 
the advice of the friends of Agriculture in this section. 
We wieh therefore to say a few words to substantiate 
that assertion. 

As econ aa we understood that Mr. Tucker had de- 
termined to discontinue the Genesee Farmer here, and 
removeto Albany, we tried to dissuade him from it; 
but ke said he thought it was for bis interest to go 
there, and therefore he would not consent to remain 
here. We were anxious to see a paper continued here, 
but having enough of other bueiness we did not wich 
to engage in the enterprize ourselvee, provided any 
other suitable persons would do it. Being advised and 
urged by our friends however, we at length determined 
to goon, provided the frienda of the cause were in favor 
of the project, and would engage to assist us. We 
then wrote to a nu:nber of the most influential persons, 
whose epinions we thought the most deserving of con- 
sideration, asking{ icir opioions and advice on the sub- 
jeet, and whether: ¢ might rely on their aid. Their 


auswers were 30],. idedly and unanimously in favor of 
. 
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When the Genesee Farmer waz first published in 


|| 1331, it was considered by the friends of agricu!ture, 


asa very doubtful, if not rash experiment. The suc- 








and proved that a well conducted paper (and euch | 
am confident the New Genesee Farmer will be) devo- 
| ted to the interests of Agriculture, can, and will find 
| support from those devoted to that pursuit. And why 
| should it not beso? What ether great interest in our 
| country is without its appropriate organ of communi- 
j cation with the public—its Journal to record its pro- 
gress and improvement—:ts medium of correspondence 
between its scattered membeis? One who has paid 
but little, or no attention to the progress of agriculture 
in **Old Genesee”’ for the last ten years, may not be 
aware how much that progress has been accelerated by 
the publication in the midst of us, of a paper devoted to 
its interest—but to one engaged in that pursuit, who 


has watched with interest its rapid, and more rapid 
improvement—to you, Mr. Senior Editor, whose pen 
contributed s2 much to the interest and usefulness of 
the old Genesee Farmer, and is pledged to the service 
ofthe ** New’’—that accelerated progress, and its con- 
nexion with the publication alladed to, are no secret; 
and by all euch the appearance of your paper will be 
welcomed. As observed above, the first establishment 
of the Genesee Farmer, was an experiment of doubt- 
ful expediency, but its re-establishment cannot be cen- 
sidered as such, for those who have become interested 
in the former paper—who have been accustomed to 
contribute to its pages, to rejoice in its success and in 
the benefits flowing from its publication to the Agri- 
cultural interest of the country, will not be slack in af- 
fording to its new namesake their countenance and 


! 


support. 

For the suecese of your undertaking, you have, Gen- 
tlemen, my best wishes, and shall bave.what little aid 
it may be in my power from time to time to afford. 


Rochester, Dee. 28th, 1839, H. M. W. 





| PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM, 
AT ROCHESTER. 

The Agricultural Mus2ums of Scotland, in connexion 
with their Seed establishments, have contributed great. 
ly to those wonderful agricuitural improvements, which 
have been effected in that country, during the past ten 
years. We lately bad the pleasure of visiting the cel- 
ebrated Museums of the Messrs..Lawsons, at Edin- 
burgh, and the Mcssrs. Drummenps, at Stirling. The 
immense number and beauty of the articles there 
exh'bited, are truly eurprising, and cannot help but ex. 
cite a spirit of improvement in the mind of every farm. 
er, who views them. 

There can be no doubt, but that euch establishments 
would tend greatly to the advancement of agriculture, 
in this county, as well a3 in Scotland. And it is eur- 
prising to us, that no systematic csiablishment of the 





| cesa which has attended it, has removed those doubts, | 


kind ha3 been attempted, as yet, in thiscountry. We 
|| have thought that an Acricu'tural Museum, in connee- 
tion with the Rochester Seed Store, and The New Gen- 
esee Farmer, would add greatly to our means of use- 
fulness, and excite new interest in the cause of improve- 
ment. And, if our friends,will aid ua, we will thia 
year commence forming a collection, whieh, if all goes 
well, may hereafter be called the ‘* Genesce Agricul- 
”? and be worthy of that honorable title. 
| It will require much time and labor to bring it to any 





| 

| 

- - 

|| degrce of perfection; and we must of neccss'ty depend 
1} - 

i If success attends 
| 


|| our establishment, and fit up a scparate room for ths 
i} Museum. In the mean time, we hope the friends of 
|; the cauze will aid uc, by sending in to the Rochester 
| Seed Store, any articles, which they can furnish, that 
|} may be thought interesting, particularly euch as the 
i! following, viz: Pure specimens of all the different v2- 
1 


greatly on the assistance of others. 
our eflorts, this year, we intend next season to enlarge 


rictics of Wheat, Oatz, Barley, and Rye,—elean sam- 
| ples of grain, say about one pint each; and a handful 
of each kind, say about one hundred heads, in the 
straw, selected of the average growth, cut close to the 
ground, and tied up in a neat bundle, —each specimen to 
be labelled with the name and general character of the 
variety. 

Samples of all kinds of Indian Corn, in tho ear 
and on the stalk, -with particular remarks as to earli- 
nees, &c. 

Samp!es of Buck wheat, Broom Corn, Millet, Mus. 
tard, &c. &c., in such forms as will best exhibit their 
character, growth, &c. 

Specimens of all kinds of Grassand Clover. Those 
should be cut close to the ground, or pulled up by the 
roots, about the time they are in flower, and dried like 
botanical specimens, by pressing between paper: (8 
few old newspapers will answer for this purpose, with 
a piece of board and heavy stone on the top, for a press. ) 

Specimens of noxious or troublesome Weeds, with 
some account of their habits, and best mode of extirpa- 
tion: (these should be prepared in the same manner as 
grass and clover. ) 

Specimens of Roots and Vegetables, especially such 
kinds as are new, or uncommon, or of extraordinary 
growth, &c. 

Specimens of all kinds of Fruit, with names: (a 
show-case for fruit wil be provided early in summer. ) 

Specimens of domestic Silk, or any thing pertaining 
to the silk business. A'so, Beet Sugar, and any other 
articles of home production andindustry. 

Specimens or Models of approved Implements, Ma- 
chines, &c. ; 

Specimens of extraordinary Soil, Marl, Plaster, 
Lime, &c. ‘ 

Books, Pamphlets, and Papers, relating to Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture. 

These are a tew of the most important articles, ne- 
cessary to the formation of an Agricultural Museum, 
We hope all of our friends, who are in favor of the pro- 
ject, will endeavor to furnish some of the above list. 
The names of the contributors will be recorded, and a 
report will be published occasionally in The New Gen 
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SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Although winter has set in, it is not yet too late to 
provide shelter for domestic animals, where it has been 
hitherto omitted. Sheep are usually more exposed 
than catile; but the fact that so many die in winter- 
ing, shows that protection for them is of the first im- 
portance. The improved quality of tne wool and va- 
Jue of the animal, would more than compensate for all 
the labor required. There would also be a saving of 
food, as all domestic animals eat less when sheltered 
from the cold. A very necessary precaution is to se- 
parate the strong from the weak, the latter to receive 
additional care; and where the flock is large, it should 
be thus divide:l into eeveral flocks 

Very cheap temporary she!ters for any kind of farm 
stock where straw is abundant, may be easily made as 
follows:—Build a pen of large poles or rails, to the de- 
sired height, so that instead of being a single wall of 
rails on each side, there may be t2co walls, inclosing a 
gpace about a foot wide; fill this space with straw, 
treading it down compactly. Then lay rails across 
the top, about one foot apart. and cover there thickly 
with straw for a roof, and the building is finished. It 
thus forme a warin and effectual sielter. We have 
seen a good stale for two horses made in this way by 
one hand ina itew hours, while the cost of materia! 
waz almost nothing. Old or wet straw is preferab!e to 
good, as cattle would not be induced to eat it, though, 
if weil packed, they ennnot in any case. 

Ifay ia often wasted to a large amount by the want 
of racks for feeding. Where thrown upon the ground, 
half of it is frequently trodden under foot, in wet or 
muddy weather, and destroyed. Time would therefore 
be well employed, during the leisure of winter, in con- 
structing suitable racks. 

Hoy is also wasted by feeding in too large quantities 
ata time, by which the animal’s breath becomes con- 
densed on it in large quantities, and it is rendered un- 
palatable, and is rejected. 

Hay, straw, corn-stalks, and all other kinds of fodder, 
supply animals with more nutriment when cut or chop- 
ped fine. Stage-proprieiors, who feed a great number 
of horses, have found a saving of one-third by chopping 
hay before it is fed tothem. Mixing cut straw, hay, 
and meal, is an economical practice; the quantity of 
etch ingredient may be varied according to circum- 
stances. Horses kept at work, should havea greater 
proportion of hay and meal, than those standing idle. 

As it is not practicable, however, for every farmer 
to cut his straw, a saving of hay may be made by feed- 
ing it uncut, and proper contrivances for this purpose 
become desirable. One easily made and atterided with 
little trouble, is constructed by placing four strong rails 
£0 a2 to form a square or paraliclogram, supported at 
a heigh< of about four feet upon four strong corner 
posts, to which the rails are secure!y pinned. Stakes, 
resting with one end on the ground, and the other upon 
these rails, inclining outwards, complete the construc- 
tion. The straw is stacked in this pen or large rack, 
from which the cattle eat it; its weight causing it to 
fall and rect upon the stakes as it is consumed. 

When cattle do not freely eat straw, they may be 
induced to do so by sprinkling it with brine, as it is 
fed to them. 

Watering cattle in winter is too frequently neglect- 
ed. They are found to drink ceveral times a duy, when 
water is before them, which they would no: do, if it 
were net requisite for their health and comfort. All 
animale may be more cheaply kept, and in better con- 
dition, if their comfort is strictly aitended to and all 
their wants supplied. 


SMOKING HAMS.—We are assured by an intel- 
ligent farmer, that hams are very effectually preserved 
from the attacks of the fly, while their quality is not at all 
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injured, by throwgng red pepper upon the fire in the 
smoke house, during thé latter part of the operation. 
It is also stated on good authority, that the damp- 
ness, 60 frequently caused by brick and stone smoke- 
houses, may be entirely avoided, by making a hole 
three or four inches in diameter, at the roof, which 
will cause an upward current, and by which the mois- 
ture will be prevented from cendénsing upen the! 
meat. 





FRUIT TREES.—The importence of preserving 
fruit treea from mice, may render the frequent repetition 
of asing'e remedy for preventing thigevil useful to some 
of our readers. Except trees stand in thick grass, 
which should never be permitted, these little depreda- 
tors attack the bark of trees only when they can do it 
under snow. Hence by treading the snow compacily 
round the trees, the mice are shut out from them, and 
a few repetitions at intervals, during winter, will ef- 





fectually protect them. We knew a cultivator, who 
had just transplanted a large orchard of fine young 
peach trees, costing him nearly fifty cents apiece, but 


neighbor, at an expense of leas than a cent a tree, sav- | 
ed the whole of his. Trees planted in eultivz:ed 
ground, are much less liable to injury, than thor e plant- 
ed in grass ground. Wherever it is ine-nven‘ent to 
keep orchards of smail trees in a cont:ant state of cul- 
tivation, inverting the sod in artumn with a epade, to, 
a distance of two or three feet round each tree, is a 


| 
| 
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the surface so that the enow does not jie 0 deep around 
them; at the same time the growth of the tree is pro- 
moted. 





WINTER BUTTER.—Many attempts have been | 
made to facilitate the proces3of butter making in winter, 
as by heating the milk, warmingthe cream, &c. to ehor- 
ten the tedious process of churning, which at this sea- | 
son of the year sometimes requires two or three houre. 
By have invariably found these methods of short- 
en_>« che operation to lescen the quantity or injure the 
quality of the butter. The only course appears to be 
to persevere patiently in the old way, a3 a long churn- 
ing often affords the best and greatest quantity. As 
Euclid said to Ptolemy, when asked if he could not ac- 
quire mathematical knowledge by some shorter way 
than tedious study, ‘‘ There is no royal road to geom- 
etry;”’ so it may justly be said, there ts no royal road 
to butter making. 

The quality and quantity may however be greatly 
improved by giving proper food. Pumpkins, carrote, 
and mangel wurtzel, fed regularly and in sufficient 
quantity to cowa, will double the usual quantity of 
milk and butter, and add much to its appearance and 
flavor. This, with the improved condition of the ani- 
mal, and the saving of hay, renders the cultivation of 
these kinds of food for cattle of very great importance. 

We have discovered a method by which the opera- 
tion of churning, in autumn and winter, may some- 
times be much shortened, when it does not gather rea- | 
dily. The minute granules of butter often appo%r in 
the cream, but do not for along time become conglom. ' 
erated. A small lump of butter, thrown at this ‘period 
into the ehurn, forms a nucleus, around w'yich it col- 
lects immediately. This simple exredient, has in the 
course of afew months saved many tedious hours of 
labor. 











Agriculture asa profession, strengthens the mind and 
contribures to the health and energy of the human 
constitution ; and when attended to a3 a science, it is 
a boundless source of rational amusement, wealth and 
happiness. 





Corruption of Morals tis mas: of Cultivators, is 














a phenomonon 0 whieh > age or nation has furnished 


Imprevement of the Wheat Crop. 

Our aim is the improvement of Agriculture; and the 
Gevesee country has a just claim to the first and 
greatest share of our attention. We shall endenvor to 
bestow our efforts upon the different crops of this sec- 
tion eomewhat in proportion to their relative impor- 
tance and susceptibility of improvement. On the acore 
of importance all will agree, that the Wheat Crop 
ranks far the highest. The very name ‘* Geneses”’ is 
almost universally aseociated with Wheat and Flour. 
Our fame and our flour, have togeiher epread to al- 
moat all parts of the world; end wherever cur name 
is mentioned our praise is heard. Indced moet people 
ata distance have got a much higher opinion of our 
agriculture than we really decerve, and hence, on co 
ming among us, they are usually disappointed. They 
expect at least to find that we equal, if not excel, all 
other counties in the cv'ture of Wheat. And come of 





great protection, as it removes the grase, and elevates || 
| 


our own farmers, honest sons of of Genesee, really 
imagine that thoy have reached pe:fection ir the art 
of whent-growing, and nothing further can be taught 


: . - || them t mhiace. while a aatin te 6 hoir § 
who lost nearly the who'e of them by mice, while his || on that subject, while at the samne time their fine 
|| lands, which now produce only twenty or twenty-five 


bushels to the acre, might, with proper manage 
bushels to th e, might, with proper management, 
and li:tle more labor, be mado ito produce fuil ene 
third or one half more than they now do. 


} 
| : 
| We left England about twelve years ago, and dur- 
}ing the past summer re-vicited that country and Scot- 
land, so that from personal observation as well as frou 


reading, we are somewhat prepared to speak of the 
improvements which have been eff-cted in those coun 
tries. Twelve years ago the average crop of wheat 
there, was about the came as it is now in this country. 
Twenty bushels per acre was considered a good fair 
crop, and thirty, quite a heavy one; but now, in the 





\| best farming districts of Eng'and and Scotland, forty 


ty 
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| to fifty bushels is considered no more than a fair crop, 
and not unfrequontly sixty to seventy bushels per acre 
ia produced, 

Now all rust admit that what bas been done in one 
country, can, by eimilar means, and under similar cir- 
cumstances, be done in We are a- 
ware that some will say that tligse large crops are the 
results of an extraordinary system of culture, which 
owing to the high price of labor cannot be adopted in, 
this country. It is true the lands in England and 
Scotland are mostly far better cultivated than in 
this country, and it would be good economy if our far- 
mers would imitate them: more closely in this respect; 
but still it is not so much owing to the greater amount 
of labor bestowed on their land, that they excel us, but 
to the better application of that labor. We do not ex- 
pect our readers will thank us for the com7liment, but 
truth demands the assertion, that the farmers of Eng- 
land and Scotland understand “ue business of growing 
wheat better than the fartaerg of “‘ Genezee.’”’ They 
have studied the n>“ure of the materials with which 
they have to do, They understand the capabilities 
and de®cisncies of their soil, and the means of its im- 


‘other. 








an example.—Latrrop, 


vrovement; the proper rotation of crops; the use of 
manurs, lime, ashes, marl, &c.; also, the different | 
‘sinds and qualities of wheat, and the way to obtain | 
improved varieties. Much has been done of late by | 
way of introducing now and improved varieties of | 
wheat into England, which has con:ributed greatly to | 
the increase of the wheat crop. Col. Lz Courgor, of | 
the Island of Jersey, has for several years given this 
subject his particular attention. His experiments and 
essays on wheat are highly interesting and valuable; 
and he has introduced or originated several superior 
new varieties. Atthe Manchester Agricult.ral Show! 
in October, we saw exhibited about thirty samples of 
the best kinds of wheat, both in the etraw and clean, 
At the Highland Agricultural Society’s Museum at 
Edinburgh, and at the Agricultural Museum of _ 
a 





Mesers. Drummond at Stirling, we were shown 
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immense number of distinct species and varieties of 
wheat, some of which were very beautiful. The ca- 
talogue of the former establishment enumerates more 
than eighty distinct kinds of this grain. 

Owing to the difference of climate, many kinds of 
wheat which are found highly valuable in England are 
not suitable for this country; still, we are convinced that 
much may be done by way of introducing more valu- 
able kinds than those in general use, and by improving 
those kinds already in cultivation in thiscountry. We 
intend to import all the most approved kinds from Eu- 
rope, with a view of testing their adaptedness to this 
climate ourselves, and comparing them with our 
common varieties. We earnestly request all of our 
friends who can conveniently do so, to make experi- 
ments and observations on the culture of wheat, and 
send us the results for publication, We are con- 
fident that there is much still to be learned on this 
subject, and that this all-important crop, the staff of 
life, and of our agriculture, may be greatly increased. 

We intend often to recur to this subject, but shall 
eonclude for the present with the following essay, 
which is not only valuable for the information which 
it contains but for the instraction it gives respecting 
the manner of conducting such experiments, ” 


From the Journal of the English Agricultural Society. 

d improved Var = 
saat ties F intreducnd pny ow he ig oe 
An Essay, to whieh the Prize of Twenty Sovereigns was a- 

warded in July, 139.—By Colonel Le Couvreur. 
WHITE DOWNY. 

let. The mode of procuring the sorts of wheat de- 
scribed. —One of the best varieties of wheat in gene- 
ral cultivation, from which I have raised large crops, 
ia the ‘* White Downy,’’ or hoary—the “ Veloute’’ of 
the French. 

This excellent variety is belicved to be the same that 
isso well described by Boys, in his ‘General View of 
the Agriculture of Kent,’ asthe ‘‘ Hoary White,’’ or 
6 Velvet-cared;’’ said by him to have been much pri- 
zed by the millers, but then entirely lost. 

2nd. Its culture,—viz., preparation and quantity of 
the seed; time and method of sowing; relation both as 
to preceding and following crops, and as to varictics 
of soil.— Tine seed was carctully washed in several wa- 
ters, till the water appearcd clear on stirring the wheat 
with it: this is intended to draw off any smut, rust, 
or noxious invisible seed of the fungus tribe, which 
might be adhering to it, previous to steeping it in brine, 
made sufficiently strong to float a potatoe or an ege.— 
In this it was steeped a night, or about twelve hours; 
then well mixed with powdered lime. This proce 
it is thought, ensures the destruction of the eggs or 
larve of any invisible insect adhering to the seed, 

Time and method of sowing.—The seed thus pre- 
pared was sown in drills, on the 29th of January, 1336, 
7 inches apart, with an ordinary wheat drilling-ma- 
chine, at the rate of 2 bushels, or a little more, to 
the acre. The wheat was carcfully hand-hoed in the 
month of May, which caused it to tiller freely. 

Relation both as to preceding and following crops. 
—The land in which the above wheat wassown had 
been well dressed with 9 loads of dung to the acre, the 
previous year, for potatoes, which were twice horse-ho- 
ed and once hand-hoed, to remove any weeds that the 
horse-hoe might have left. The land remained very 
clean; and after the potatoes were duc, and well clear- 
ed from the soil by two ploughinga, 36 quarters of sea- 
weed (or kelp) ashes were spread on the field, or 9 quar- 
ters to the acre, at a cost of 2/. 5s. per acre, and, a 
month afterwards, ploughed in, about 5 inches in 
depth, with a view to nourish and warm the young 
shoots of the wheat, sown 3 inches deep. The ashes 
have a peculiar tendency to cause the wheat to grain, 
and render it plump, white, thin-skinned, and farinace- 
ous. They have the additional quality of greatly aug- 
menting the produce of the succeeding crop of clover. 
The soil on which the trial was made, being derived 
from argillaceous schistus, is light and rich, indicating, 
however, the presence of iron; to counteract the effect 
of which lime has been applied. 

3rd. Hardihood and power to withstand severe win- 
ters.—Thie wheat will withstand the most severe 
weather. The season 1837 to 1838 was a very try- 
ing one, both as to wetness and severity of cold, the 
thermometer having fallen to 18 ° below freezing; but 
the cropa of this wheat raised by my neighbours were 
perfectly insensible to it, and of great produce. 

4th. Early maturity and time of scvorance of crop. 


ot, 








—This wheat is not remarkable for i early maturity, 
though it. cannot be called a tardy variety. On this oc- 
casion it was reaped about the 16th of August. 

5th. Tendency to degen:rate, and liabilities to dis- 
ease.—From my own experience, and from that of the 
oldest persons | have cons !ted on the subject, this ex- 
cellent wheat is not sulject to degeneinie; and, by 
bestowing on the portion of it intended for sced the 
atiention recommended in my work, and annually, or 
even occasionally, varying the manure intended tor it, 
it is possible that it may never degenerate. 

The only objection to it is in the huskinces, or vel- 
vetty ear, which in damp weather is retentive of mois- 
ture; and in snatchy scasons the grain is more apt to 
sprout than the smooth-chaffed varieties. It is not 
much afiected with dust-brand; and, when pickled 
and limed as described above, has never been found 
with smut-balle. It is little liable to shed, even whcn 
over-ripe, and will resist very heavy gales without 
being laid or broken. In the wet and stormy season, 
which prevailed in the Isle of Man before last harvest, 
this was the sort which resisted it best. Its height is 
from 4 to 5 feet, according to the soil. 

6th. Amount of produce in grain, chaff, and straw: 
and the relative quantities of flour and offal.—This 
crop produced 48 imperial bushels to the acre, of a very 
fine sample. It weighed G62 lbs. the imperial bushel. 

The straw was firm and white; the weight of it pro- 
duced was 4557 Ibs., and that of the chaff 315 lbs. to the 
acre. 

Quantity of flour and offal.—The quantity of flour 
obtained from an acre was 2402 lbs. of the finest, 126 
Ibs. of pollard, and 416 Ibs. of bran. 

The bread is of a very fine quality, white, and ra- 
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ther of a moist nature; 18 !bs. of this flour making 25 


Ibs. of bread. Witha view to further the design of the 
Agricultural Committee, the mode of making this bread 
is stated, which may enable other persons to mak: 
comparative experiments with similar quantities of Hour 
from their own wheats. The flour was placed to rise, 
or to sponge, overnight, with 3 a pint of yeast and 

quarts of water. At 9 o’cleck the next morning, 
ounces of fine salt were added, and it imbibed 3 qua 
of water, milk-warm, which was well worked up, 


drawn up (as it wore) into strings to expose it to 














air as much as possible, in order to render it light 
which is preterabie to pressing it down with the closed 
fist, which more or less excludes the air, and tends to 


render the bread heavy. The dough is then left in tin 
pans to rise for 2 minutes or 4 an hour, and is us 
ally baked in 2 hours, more or less, according to th 
size of the loaf. It is weighed when cold the next 
morning. 

It isto be observed that some flour has only im! 
ed, on the following morning, i 101 
over night, 2 quarts and | pint of water; whereas other 
sorts have imbibed as much as 3 quarts and i pint, oi 
& quart more. 

Crop. 


i- 


5 a , 
aniter belag pPraccad 


£ at & at 
45 bushels, at &s. per bushel....18 
3 ditto Tailings, at 5s. ........ 0150 





Straw, 403 cwi., atis. perewt.. 2 09 
- 20 15 9 
CHAnces. 
Rent of land peracre .......... 5 12 6 
9 quarters of ashes ....eeeeeee. 2 5'O 








iG nsin cn sescceacenesscecsn @ SE 
One ploughing for crop........ 0 80 
Half-tiillage and dressing on pota- 

CD oon tccsdcasseasesesss B OS 
Seed, &s. per bushel .......... 0 16 0 
BOWIN cocsccccccecssssccseee O BO 
Bush-harrowing and rolling.... 0 10 
One hocing...ccrcocseccvecces O80 5&0 
OMMEG scceteicshcsctsatace © SS 
Cartage, stacking, and threshing, 0 15 0 
Interest on capital............. 010 0 


————— 13 11 0 
Profit.ccocccccoeeE? 49 
JERSEY DANTZIC. 


Ist. The mode of procuring the sorts of wheat de 
scribed.—T he seed is described as having been raised 
from a single ear, originating from seed procured from 
Dantzic seleeted from the finest ** High Mixed.’’ It 
is, however, suspected to be identical with some ex- 
cellent sorts, called in Sussex, Kent, and some parts 
of Surrey, the ‘ Chittums,” in other parts “ Pegele- 
sham;”’ in Berkshire, ‘“Trum;”’ in Essex, *¢ Hardens- 
tle;’’ in some counties, ‘Old Suffolk;’’ in Scotland, 
‘*Hunter’s White;’’ and assuming several other 
names. 

2nd. Culture: viz., preparation and quantity of the 
seed; time and method of sowing, both as to preceding 
and following crops, and as to varigies of scil.—The 


seed was prepared precisely in the same manner as the 
last described: it wassown on the same day ona con- 
tiguous piece of land of the same nature as the last de- 
scribed for the purpose of comparison, therefore prepa- 
red and manured in like manner. 

3rd. Hardihvod and power to withstand screre win- 
ters.—Tihis wheat is not quite co hardy as the “4 Hoa- 
ry;”’ itis nevertheless considered sufficiently so to suc- 
eced throughout the kingdom, excepting the north 
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parts of Scotland. In rich coi's it tillers amazingly, 
and produecs a longerstraw than the Hoary, nor is it 
so linble to sprout ina moist climate from being smooth 
chafied: in very severe, moist, and stormy weather, it 
willbe laid sooner than the Hoary. 

4th. Early maturity and lime cf severance of crops. 
—I!t ripens a week earlier at Ieast than the Hoary, 
and should be reaped while the grain can be marked 
by pressure from the thumb-nail, as it is rather lable to 
shed if over-ripe,—a disadvantage which the Hoary 
s peculiarly free from, as it is tenacious to the ear. 

This was reaped about the 12th of August. 

5th. Tendency to degenerate and liabilities to dis- 
case.—The experience of five years has not found this 
wheat to degenerate. A sample raised this year frem 
that procured as above etated, was quite pure and un- 
mixed, it may be said, as only 93 ears ef foreign 
growth were picked from one hundred sheaves which 
were carefully examined in order to free the sort from 
any of stray kinds which might accidentally have got 
intermixed with it. This is a practice which I now 
constantly follow with the wheat set apart for seed for 
the ensu’ng year. 

In a dry serson this wheat will afford a beautiful, 
clean, white straw, fit for bonnet-making, or any pur- 
pose of thatchins: i firm and tenacious. In wet 

ject to reet, which under euch 
i wheat suffers from. 
t, in 1857, a field of 
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this wheat, which bad been sown with secd carefully 
washed and stcened ina solution of arsonic,* had not 
2 tied ear; but on one headland, for which 
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il there was notanficient seed, a small portion was fetch- 
Jed from the bern, end hough appearing 
la beautiful scmule, itwa vith s:aut through- 
font; th’s was of cours y picked out by hand 
belore it ripe and | d. 

| tru. A Co 3 Lin, chaff, and sirewr, 
d the 3 res Of fleur and offal.—The 
) mdacod 423 rerinl bushels of 63 ths.; of chaff 
fant il nd of . as describod!, 4661 lbs. to the 
— tv of dour obtained from an nere was 

12961 ths., of bran 5! ths., and of pollards 96 Ibs. 
| The |! mm this flour is ot adry light nature, 
x leood.b | fi itob ne from i's 
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| flour, he former variety, imbibed the fol- 
liowirg morning 2% quaris and 1 pint of warm water, 
land produced 253 Ibs. of bread, weighed when quite 
-old. 
Crop. 

£s d 

401 bushels at &s. perbushel...... 16 4 0 

3 ditto Tailings, at 5s. ..-.see22- O15 O 

Straw, 413 cwt., at is. percewt... 2 1 Y 

9 0 9 

herges as in the Jast........+--. 1311 0 
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WHITINGTON WHEAT. 
t..—From Mr. Whi- 


The mode of procuring it.—! 
tine The grain is 


Nimes if a very fine prre samnle, 
larce, full, and p!ump, rather of a whitish-red cast 
i > 





and a liitle thick-skinned. 
d. Culture; riz., preparation and quantity of 
ed; time and method ef sowing; relation both as to 
weeeding and following crops, and as to varieties of 
‘seed was washed, pickled, drained, and li- 
med, as is usual on this farm; then sown in drills 7 
inches apart, about 3 bushels to the acre, on the 8th 
of January, Lesa. When the s ed is large, it is con- 
sidered prudent to add half a bushel or more to the 

acre. 

The field had borne potatoes the preecding year, and 
after two ploughings to free it from any potatoes which 
might have been left, it was dressed with 2 hogs- 
heads of lime, 6 quarters of lime ashes, and 5 quarters 
of kelp ashes, at a cost of Ql. 5s. 6d. peracre. This 











H 
ous practice, as, from the poisonous nature of the drug, 
there is a great hazard of necidents occurring. The steeping 
in brine, as above described by Colonel Le Couteur, is an ef- 
fectual prevention of smut, and not accompaniel with any 
danger.— Spencer. 


* The steeping of seed in a solution of arsenic is a danger- 
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mixture of manures was with a view to afford the wheat 
a different food from any it might have received, all 
of them having a tendency to cause the corn to grain, 
and rather check the overabundant growth of straw. 
Owing to the cold and frosty scason which followed, 
the wheat was 49 days in coming up; it was hoed in 
the middle of April, and again in May, which leit the 
jand very clean, and the crop continued to look beau- 
tiful throughout the season. 

It is worthy of remark, that a piece of the wheat was 
laid along the centre of the ficld, over which a pipe of 
liquid manure hed been spread from a waterir rt 








the pre ceeding sgason on potatocs, just as they wer 
appearing above ground. The crop of potatoes not 


having ebsorbed the whole of the nutritive propertics 
of the liquid, the wheat grew taller, coarser, darker, 
and so abundant in straw, that it afforded less grain, 
and that too of an inferior semple to the correspond- 
ing strips on either side of it. The straw wes 7 fect 
long inmany.placca, and fully 6 feet over the whole 
field, ;which consists of e s3il derived from argillaccous 
echistus on a red clay botiom. 

3rd. Hardihood and power to wit} » wine 
ters.—I consider this to be a very hardy wheat, aflord- 
ing much herbage and straw, very tit for being eaten 
down by sheep in the spring, when sown carly in the 














stand sere: 





4th. Early maturity and sercrance of crop.—The 
$s Whitington’”’ is rather a late wheat, ripening a week 
or ten days later than the Jersey Dantzic, before de- 
scribed, though it was in bloom on the same day, 
on the 2nd of July. 1t was chopped on the 24th of Au- 

st. 

5th. Tendency to degenerate, and liabilities to dis- 
ease. —F rom the purity of the seed, and the uniform ap- 
pearance of the crop, it docs not appear likely to de- 
generate, nor does it seem more liable to disease than 
other wheats, but its recent introduction prevents a 
conclusive opinion being offered on this head. The 
straw is brittle and many ears break off. 

N. B. From the cultivation of another year (1839), 
I am inclined to think this to be one of the most valua- 
ble wheats for poor land: it has not degenerated in the 
emallest degree. 

Gih. Amount of produce in grain, chaff, and straw, 
and the relative quantities of flour and offal.—The 
produce in grain was 33 bushels the acre, a very good 
sample weighing about 61 lbs. the bushel; the chaff, 483 
Ibs.; and the straw 7726 Ibs. per acre. Here was an 
amazing produce in straw, which made amends for the 
deficiency in grain; it is the most productive variety | 
have met with but one for the straw-yard. The straw 
is so long that it is unfit for the ordinary purposes of 
thatching; a short, tenacious, firm straw being gene- 
rally preferred. The quantity of fine flour obtained 
from an acre was 1454 lbs., of bran 477 lbs., and 47 
Ibs. of pollard. The bread from this flour is rather 
dark, but very well flavoured, and keeps moist some 
days: 27 Ibs. of this flour made into bread, in the 
mode formerly described, in the same relative propor- 
tions of yeast, salt, and water, afforded, when cold, 
354 Ibs. of excellent bread. 

Crop. 
s «&@ 

31 bushels, at 8s. per bushel.....-.-.. 12 8 6 

2 ditto Tailings, at 5s...-eeeeeseeeeee O19 O 

Straw, 694 cwt., at Is. thecwt,....... 3 9 6 


16 7 6 





Charges to deduct as before, with an ? 
extra hocing, and an additional 14 0 0 

half-bushel of wheat, 5 
Profit.ccccsoe £3 FT G 


BELLE-VUE TALAVERA. 

Ist. The mode of precuring it.—Described in my 
work on Wheat as having been raised from a single 
grain. This varicty is invaluable, where it is adap- 
ted to the soil and climate. 

2nd. Culture; viz., preparation and quantity of the 
seed, time and method of sowing, relation both as to 
preceding and following crops, and as to varictics of 
sowl.—The seed was prepared precisely as before de- 
scribed. The cultivation of the two fields destined for 
this wheat and the Whitington had been similar 
throughout the course, with the view to ascertain the 
result on the crop of wheat. This was sown on the 


3rd. Hardihood and power to withstand serere win- 
ters.—This wheat has succeeded in the North of Scot- 
land, and is sufficiently hardy to withstand the winter 
in its grassy state, but it is otherwise more valuable 
esa spring crop: without doubt it may te cown eas 
late as the first weck in February, in all the milder 
parts of England, with a prospect of reaping quite as 
good an average crop from it as from any other wheat, 
but with a certainty of obtaining more flour than from 
most. <A cclebrated Scotch agriculturist wrote of it 
jon the 12th of September last—‘‘ Talavera is nearly 
ripe, but such has been the untowardness of the season 
i do not expect eny other wheat to make any return.” 
‘This testimony is in favour of its early hebiis and her- 
dileod also. Jt is what the French have long scaght 
for—both a winter end a spring wheat. 

4th. Early maturity and screrance of crop.—The 
wheat appeaed in 25 days, on the Jst of March; it 
was in bloom on the 30th of June, and was chopped 
en the 17th of August, a week sooner than the Whi- 
tington, which was sown nearly a month before it. 

5th. Tendency to degenerate and liabilities to dis- 
case.—There is no tendency to degenerate observable 
in this wheat, as far as the experience of five or six 
years gocs; nor from its carly habits is it at all likely 
to become intermixed by feecundatien from other vari- 
ceties, though sown about the same period, as it will, 
in such cases, flower a fortnight or three weeks before 
them. It ie not more liable to discase than ordinary 
white wheats, and affords a very fine, clear white 
straw: it is indeed one of the Jtalian bonnet-making 
varictics. There is, however, one disadvantage in it, 
which is, that the ear is so heavy that it is apt to break 
down, though not break off, when swept by a gale a- 
bout the period of ripening; but-it hac a countervailing 
good quality, of ripening the grain equally weli though 
bent Gown; as is the case with spring wheats, which 
ripen their seed well though quite laid, which with 
winter wheats is doubtful. Another peculiarity is the 
tenacity of the chaff to the ear, more remaining on it 
after pessing through the threshing-machine than any 
other variety I am acquainted with. 

Gth. Amount of produce in grain, chaff, and straw, 
and the relative quantities of flour and offal.—The 
amount of produce in grain was 52 Imperial bushels 
to the acre; the grain is so large that it tells in the 
measure; the sample very beautiiul, as a bushel of it, 
which will be produced at the Oxford Meeting, will 
show—uniform, clear, and thin-skinned. Hence the 
weight in grain at 61 lbs. the bushel; was 3172 Ibs., 
the weight of chaff 222 Ibs., and cf straw 5480 Ibs.— 
The quantity of flour obtained was 2485 Ibs., the quan- 
tity of pollard 38 Ibs., and of bran or offal 588 lbs.— 
The bread made from this flour is incomparably the 
| best that I have met with; it is light, very white, and 
| preserves its moisture almost as long as bread made 
trom spring wheat. It is, moreover, so sweet and 
well-flayoured, as to appear to some palates more like 
cake than ordinary bread. Independently of the large 
proportion of flour it affords, it makes much of this fine 
bread; 18 lbs. of the flour, having absorbed more water 
than the last described, gave 25il.s. of bread. 


Crop. £. 2. 4 

42 bushels, at &s. per bushel ........ 19 4 0 
4 ditto Tailings, at 5a. ccccccccccesese 1 O O 
Straw, 483 cwt., at Is. the ewt...... 2 8 9 
2212 9 

Charges to deduct, as per Whitington, 14 0 0 


Profit s.ccssce £BU OD 


The weights of 18lbs. or 27lbs. used for the flour to 
be baked are intended to be comparative experiments 
of weights of nines, it being geneva!ly understood, es- 
| pecially in baking bread and serving it out to troops, 
| that 9lbs. of common flour will make 11lbs. of bread. 

All those, however, that I have experimented on affor- 
ded more: thie two lowest baving afforded, from 1&lbs. 
of flour, 22Ibs* 90z., and 23ibs.; the former of my own 
|growth, the latter made from wheat imported from 
Rostock and Danjzic mixed. 

In all the cascs detailed, the sueeeeding crop was not 
allowed to interfere with the whe crop; the clovers 
and artificial grasses having been sowa subsequently 
to the harvest after one light ploughing. 

In some cases I have sown the clovers and grasses 
afier the second hoeing, but always, I am inclined to 

















3rd of February, 1838, at the rate of nearly 3 bushels 
to the acre in drills, on land dressed in the same man- 
ner as the contiguous field had been for the Whiting- 
ton; the land in both may be said to be alike, the best | 
description of light, rich, loamy soil. The seed being 
large, a greater quantity of it was allowed than usual. | 
It is to be noticed that in another field the sced was | 


| 


think, at some expense to the wheat crop; the coronal 
| roots of which may be deprived of # share of their nu- 
triment when the grass seeds begin to draw nourish- 
| ment from the soil, and the thousands of mouths which 


|| they present may deprive the wheat of much pure air, 


! and themselves exhale gases which may be injurious 


to the plants. 


put in as late as the 21st February, and that it ripened 1 The following sorts I have also grown expcerimental- 
ly 
yd 


equally well and early. 


, but not having raised them in quantities suflicient 
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to warrant a positive opinion, which probably might 
only tend to mislead, they are merely named, It is to 
be observed that a little calcwation might have offered 
all the replies required by the conditions stated in the 
margins:— 

The ‘‘Golden Drop”’ is one of the best red wheats, 
affording great produce in corn and straw, and a larger 
quantity of flour than some white wheats. 

Hickling’s ‘Prolific Red’’ isa productive variety, 
but rather coarse. 

Brown’s **Ten-rowed Chevalier,”’ or prolific, is 
well named, where it suits the svil and climate; it has 
borne a fine crop with me, but it uniortunately hes 
sported much into a pale red sort, owing no doubt to 
the seed which I obtained from Mr. Brown himself ha- 
ving been accidentally impregnated by a red sort; it is, 
when pure, a very fine variety. 

‘¢Gale’s Hampshire”’ is an enormously productive 
sort of bearded wheat, which may be hereafter descri- 
bed. e 

*«Essex Red.’ A very good variety. 

‘The Duck’s Bill’? wheat is very productive, but 
shedding greatly, and not very farinaceous, 

J. Lx Courrur. 

Belle-Vue, Jersey. 

In order to present the particular points of compari- 
son between the four principal varieties forming the 
subject of this Essay, at one glance, the results are ap- 
pended in a tabular form. 
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N. B. In the estimate of profit in the last column 
the calculation is not made with relation to the respee- 
tive values of the wheats, as to their productiveness in 
flour, wkich it might be, but according to the ordina 
| ty marketable value of good wheat; the straw is valu 
ced as intended for manure. 





























Vesa SEE re 
From the New England Farmer. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AGRICTLTURAL PAPERS, &c. 

Mra. Evrror,—T he strongest characteristic of the age 
we live in, ia the spirit of progress and improvement 
which pervades the community: improvement in every 
thing susceptible of it;—improvement in art—im- 
provement in ecience—and, may I not add, improve- 
Meat in human nature? There exists, in fact, a pro- 
gressive excitementi—and so long as its effects shail be 
to substitute nght for wrong, todevelop mind and stim- 
ulnte genius to invention. it is to bo hoped it may not 
subside. 

Among the arts and ec’enees which have fe't, in dif- 
ferent legrces, the beneficial influence of this improving 








spirit, is to bo named ager 
Jarly toour own.) Taro! 





“altura ! ae | Rat , 
evlsur . Al a Jude particu- || yields so great an interest. 
tactes WAIca agve Leretuore |) (a subscriber to Judge Buel’s Cultivator,) that a plan 
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them how to become independent of the rich. ‘here 
is not a whit of economy in refusing to become a sub- 
ecriber to one of these publications. He who has but 
one acre might be learned through this means how to 
cultivate that co as to treble his usual products, alike 
with him of his hundred acres: at any rate, either 
could not fail to be benefitted by a year’s reading of a 
paper, to more than treble the amount of the subscrip- 
tion price. This is proved in the case of those who 
are subscribers. It is a fact worth noting, that you 
seldom, (I might, probably, eay never,) meet with 
ja subscriber to an agricultural paper who dpes not set 
| a high value upon it, or whois in‘ the least dissatisfied 
} with paying a dollar or two a year for its perusal. 
Such on investment of money is, in their opinion, the 
best they could posibly make, ns none other, to them, 
I was told by a farmer, 





a a ore in) nal inter ran a} snr . ° “ “ 
prevented th See eee, Saneeares from being, asan | which he found in that paper for steaming apples, 
art, beucr aPlvetord, and, a3 a reienes, eorreetly || potatoes, &e., for his ewine, had been of vastly more 


practiset, are fast boing removed: aged error is re- 
eeding before the qrickened mare of mind, the light 
of ecicuco, and the convineing deduetiona of reason 
ant ph.loaophy;—deep-rooted = prejudices, venerated 
rather for their antiquity than their worth, are giving 
way to the enriching truths of modern diccovery;— 
twintocitered ignorance rad euporstitution are fast los- 
dig tacir baleful influence over buman ofMfaira, and men 
are boginn ng to ses and appreciate the might of mind 
when enlichtoned by ecience. 

2il for the prosperity of our eountry and its 


It iss 
rest, that the improving epiritabroad is olizet- 


every int 





ing a revolution in our busbandry,—a revolution of 


mad endl a revolution of mintter;—and, as these migh- 


ty azentsof good or evil ‘never go back,’ we can look 
With conddeacs for the consummation of the desired 
reform wie lias esmimenecdand israpidiy progressing 
in thove parts of our country where light bad reach. 
el, ronson econvinee!, and practice demonstrated. 
Througa all the clouds which yet hover around, the 
attractive observer eannot fail wo discern ‘the dawning 
of a brighter day for American Agriculture, —a day 
which suall give the modern system of farming the ae- 
eemlaney overtie old ‘exhausting system,’ whose only 
honor is its age. We do not believe that error ean 
long flourish when right is abioad to combat it: 
“Truth erusheltoearh will rise ogain; 
Tiare etecora years of God are hers; 
NViile Error writhing, ties in pain, 
Or dies amid her worshippers.” 

The o'd system of cultivating the earth has little of 
right in any of its processes;—it was conceived in 
error and broug! forth in ignorance:—the modern sys- 
tem is the offspring of science, and bears on its front 
zhe impress of riglit: it is supported by reason, by phi- 
Josophy, and by the experience of the intelligent: and 
na soon as it is g2nerally understood it will be generally 
adopted: its imdependence calls for it; and it may be 
neeessary for the perpetuity of our existenceas a free 
mation: for, judging from the sad history of past re- 
publics, liberty finds suppert in agricultural strength, 
amd danger in commercial grentness.* 

What are the eases which have.eombined to pre- 
went agriculture from advancing with the other arts 
and seicnees? They are to be found in the prejudices 
vof the farmer for ancient customs; in their (sceming) 
unbelief in the progreas of mind, and consequent aver- 
sion to improvements; in their hostility to what they 
term ‘hook furming,’ which may be dctined the prae- 
tising of ec eatilic traths and the recommendations of 
the intelligent, promulgated through the press. These 
are the prine pal causes which have operated to retard 
the progress of improvement in the rural art. Thanks 
to agricultural newspapers, they do not now exist to 
the extent they did a few years since, but their pre- 
valence is still extensive—by far too much for our na- 
tional independenc2,t for the pecuniary interest of the 
husbandman, and for every interest of the community. 
Fiow shall it be lessened? By the dissemination of 
knowledge among the yeomanry. Knowledge, is 
power’—t eonfers the power which the farmer needs, 
—he power of making every inch of land produetive, 
ani to produca to the extent of its eapability,—the 
power of overeoming, by art, the obstructions of na- 
ature. The knowledge which wiil give this power, is 
most easily found and conveyed in agrienhural papers. 
"These are within the reach of every cultivator, and 
sinould be patronized by a'l—as well by the indigent as 
the opulent; for their tendency is, not to make the 
rich ricer at the expense of the poor, but to make the 
poor happier in an inercase of their crops, and show 

















*L mean to be understood that the freedom of a country, 
agriculturally great, is more secure than that of acountry, 
grea: only in a commereral sense. 

4 However independent we my think ourselves, we can- 
wet. in truth, be styled independent, till we cease to rely 
eepen foreign nations for some of the essentials of life. 











money. Such inetances are common,—in fact, it is 
absolutely impossible, in our view, that some uscful 
information or valuable hint should not be acquired in 
the course of a year’s reading, which will not repay, 
many fold, the price paid for the paper. Farm- 
ers need to be made aware of these facts, and to be 
shown, through the eonvine’ng means of experiment, 
how falscty founded is their notion of economy, in re- 
fusing to take a paper devoted exclusively to their in- 
terests, 

There vehicles of knowledge are productive of good 
in another respect;—they take with the young—with 
those whose minds are not yet warped by prejudice, 
nor fully imbued with false notions,—with whom any 
thing novel and plausible in theory, begets a passion 
for experiment. I will state an instance, the better to 
illustrats my meaning.—A farmer, of my acquaintance, 
in New Hampsire, was bitterly prejudiced against all 
other modes of farming than that practised by his an- 
| cestors from the earliest generation, and transmitted 
| unimprired (and xnimprored) to him. He was loud 
|in his abuse and ridicule of ‘book farming,’ about 
which he talked as learnedly as he could of other mat- 
tera whose discussion renders something more than 
a knowledge of the alphabet and two ideas necessary 
—declaring, in his wisdom, that it was ‘intended for 
the wealthy and college Jarnt,’ and that ‘he was’nt 
fool enough yet to plent his land with mulberry trecs! 
and buy corn to live on,’ &c. This man had ason 
—alad of some nineteen years—who was much inclin- 
ed to reading, and who had often endeavored to in- 
duce his father to subscribe for an agricultural paper, 
but without effect. The father had the misfortune to 
be stricken with a dangerous sickness, and the man- 
agement of the farm devolved upon the son, who had 
obtained the father’s consent to conduct it as he pleas- 
ed, with the proviso that he should plant no mulberry 
trees. Asa preliminary step to the reformation con- 
templated, the son subscribed for an agricultural paper, 
and followed ‘beok farming’ to the extent of his means, 
the swamp was resorted to for materials or compost, 
(an idea which never entered the head of the father, ) 
lime was purchased for manure; the swine were in- 
creased to increase the nreans of fertilizing the soil; 
root culture was adopted—alternate crops—manuring 
by turning in green crops—(for which last act, in par- 
ticular, he incurred the censure of his neighbors, who 
were unanimous in pronouncing him a ‘fool,’ ‘no- 
tion,’ ‘erack-brained boy,’ &c.)—and snch other im- 
provements made as he found suggested in his paper. 

The beneficial change which had been wrought in 
the order of things on the farm, was so palpable and 
manifest as to excite the wonder of the father at his son’s 
unexpected success, and he could not help acknowledg- 
ing that his prejudices against ‘book farming’ and 
agricultural papers were ill-founded and supremely 
foolish. This farm, under the father’s exhausting cul- 
ture comparatively a desert, and yielding but a poor 
return for toil, has, by the scientifie and skilful man- 
agement of the son, been made to teem with plenty 
and will reward for the swent of the cultivator’s brow. 
I have heard this farmer declare that his yearly profits 
did not exeeed $109, and grumble at his ‘hard lot.’ 
Under his son’s administration of affairs treble this 
amount is annually ‘cleared.’ 

This ease is no fiction—and if it were, it would be 
a faithful representation of many unwritten instances 
of like resu'ts. 

If agricultural papers, then, are productive of ro 
much good—if their tendeney is to ‘make two spears 
| of grass grow where but one grew before,’ no means 
| should be spared to extend their circulation, let the 
| farmer who isa subscriber induce his neighbor who 
| is not, to beeome one also ;—let agricultural societies 


jlend all possible aid in the exnee. I can conceive of 








consequence to him than a dozen year’s subscription | 








another method for advancing my objeet;—In every 
village there are generally two persons upon whom 
the citizens bestow extreordinary respect, or a eort of 
voluntary reverence, on account of their (supposed) 
superior intclligence—I mean the minister and the 
physician. Suppose these important pereonages should 
exerc'se the influence they are capable of, to the end of 
improving the agriculture of their towns, by induc- 
ing their fellow citizens who follow the plough, to 
read—to improve the mind in order to improve the 
soil,—could not the great object of enlightening the 
yeomanry-—the hard-handed, honest-hearted ycoman- 
ry—be furthered by such a praise-worthy movement? 

It is, chiefly, to the influence of such papers as the 
New England Farmer, the Albany Cultivator, the Gen- 
esee Farmer, and others of a like character, that our 
improvements in rural economy are to be ascribed; — 
that influence needs encouragement,—encovragement 
from States ae well as individuale—it needs to be more 
widely diffused; for, in proportion as it is extended, in 
nearly that same proportion will the profession of agri. 
culture be exalted in the public estimation, its opera 
tions facilitated, and its products increased. 

J. H. D. 





From the New England Farmer, 
Labor, and LaboreSaving Machines, 

We conceive that many American writere, in urge 

ing the adoption of foreign agricultural improvements, 

yerlook one very important ingredient in European 
farming, essential to a high standard of huebandry, and 
that is the extreme low rate of wages abioad compared 
with what it is in this country. In the old and tully- 
peopled countries of Europe, is a large surplus popula. 
tion, incapable of being landholdere, or entering into 
commerce and the trades, from the arbitrary 1 ules that 
govern them, and who must content themselves with 
the smallest daily pittance or starve. Such 2 popula- 
tion is more at the disposal of the farming than any 
other interest in society, and is one of the main pillars 
of the high and improving state of English, Scotch, 
and French agricuiture. With us the farmer has no 
such resource. Ours is a new country, and, from 
the freedom and clasticity of action engendered by our 
institutions, and the inducements held out to exertion, 
all are stiiving to outstrip each other in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and reputation. Land is cheap and 
abundan?, and there is ample room for action; and 
every man who has a common degree of intelligence 
and industry, may become a landholder. Men follow 
their natural! inclinations, and prefer being independent 
citizens and their own masters, to being in the employ 
ment of other individuals. Under this state of thinge, 
those pursuits that are carried on with much manual 
labor, are attended with the most expense to those 
engaged in them, and meet with no small obstacle to 
their success in the fact, that they create a demand, 
for which the supply is by no means adequate. Amer- 
ican farming is one of these pursuits; ite various ope- 
rations being almost entirely performed by bodily labor, 
unassisted in a great degree, by nature or art. To 
every pursuit and profecsion among us have the sci- 
ences and arts lent more assistance than to our hus- 
bandry; and we believe that this is one very great rea- 
son why all other pursuits are co much in advance of 
it. The innumerable results of human invention, the 
application of the laws that govern the operations of 
nature, to the daily avocations of man, have carried 
us forward with an ineredible rapidity as a commer- 
cial and manufacturing people. They have been capital 
and labor to us, amply supplying the deficiencies of 
both. 

Amid this hurrying forward to perfeetion of almost 
every calling amongst us, we would not say that our 
agriculture remains where it stood fifty years ago, for 
we believe it has advanced within that period—but we 
find it creeping on at a (comparatively ) snail’s pace, un- 
assisted, ina great measure, by art or science, and 
harrassed by the same impediments, that hampered it 
in the days of our fathers. We speak, of course, of 
the general state of American farming, as manifested 
throughout the country, and would not include those 
exeeptions in districts and individuals, that, from their 
rarity, do us the more honor. 

With nothing have our farmers had to contend more 
than this searcity of labor we have referred to. The 
high rate of wages has eaten up the profits of the farm, 
and debarred them from making many improvements 
in their busbandry; and this the more so, inasmuch as 
the raising of crops for the market, requiring much and 
constant manual labor, has been the prevailing agri- 
cultural interest. This obstacle to their more rapid im- 
provement and sucecss has been e0 prominent and pal- 
pable, that we have often wondered at the neglect and 
indifference manifested by many of our farmers towards 
those implements and maehines that have been offered 
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them from time to time, for abridging and facilitating 
the labors of the farm. 

Huabandmen should remember that just in propor- 
tion as they save in the time cf performing their daily 
operations, just in the same propo. tion do they econo- 
mise in the item of labor, and in the expense in¢urred 
by it. As for instance, if my two hired men, at the 
expens2 of adollilar a day a piece, can thresh with the 
flail, one hundred bushels of grain in ten days, the 
threshing of my grain wll have cost me twenty dol- 
Jars, taking no account of the inevitable loss by waste. 
Now il by the use of athreshing machine, at an expense 
say, of two dollars per day, with the assistance of a 
man and a boy at one dollar and a half per day, my 
enue hundred bushels of grain can be threshed in two 
days, it will be done at an expense of seren dollars 
instead of twenty, witha guina'so, of cight days time. 
We presume the items in this estimate are incorrect, 
but we believe the d.fference in time and expense will 
not be found to be much exaggerated, and will serve 
to illustrate our propos.tion, that whaterer is saved 
in the time of perform-ng the daily uperations of the 
‘urm, is so much gained in the wages (f labor. 

We advance another propysition, that, not only do 

we, by the use of labor-eaving machines, economise in 
time and the expense attending labor, but also that just 
in proportion as we economise in those two lems, just 
in the same proportion does the same amount of capital 
go further in the culiication and improvement of the 
farm. If Ihave twenty dollars to pay for threshing 
one hundred bushels of grain by the flail in ten days, 
ani can, by the use of a threshing machine, have the 
saine amount threshed in two days for seven dollars, 
Ihave actually gained eight daysand thirteen dollars, 
whichI may spend in other duties upon the farm, or, 
which is the same thing, I can with the same amount 
of capital, pe.form nearly three times as much labor 
in three quariers of the time. 

We would suggest then, on the strength of those two 
propos tions, that, by the aid oflabor-saying implements, 
our farmers may perform the usual labors of the farm 
ata much reduced expense, and, with the enme out!ay 
of capital, may also accomplish a very much increased 
amount of labor, and consequently an incieased pro- 
duction. We know that it will be objected, that this 
appears very well upon paper, and may accord very 
we'!l with a clos:t calculation, but that we have omitted 
to take notice of the item of the first expense of all ma- 
chines, more particularly those of modern invention, 
and of the constant wear-and-tear attending their op- 
eration. We have made a liberal allowance for all 
this, in the two general propositions we have advanced 
—the more liberal, inasmuch as wherever labor-saying 
machinery upon farms has come under our notice, the 
expense of purchase and repa'rs has been more than 
amply made good by the expense saved in the wages 
of hired men, by the superior and expeditious manner 
in which the various operations of the farm have been 
performed, and by the greater amount accomplished. 

Our limits will allow us to record but one instance of 
the successful employment of labor-saving machinery 
upon farms, and there is no feature in the farming, in 
the instance referred to, that we more admire than the 
manner in which art and science are made to supply 
the place of several pair of hands. We will only say 
that the gentleman refered to is one of the most intel- 
ligent and distinguished farmers in the State of New- 
York, whose practice as well as his experience and 
opinions, may be most confidently relied upon. Our 
friend, in the first place, has upon his farm a portab'e 
horse power, a machine in too common use to need a 
description, and which, by the medium of the wheel 
and band, is capable of giving motion to mach‘nes for 
various purposes. In connection with th’s power, he 
employs a grain-thresher, (of whose invention we do 
not recollect, ) by which h’s grain is threshed in a third 
or quar‘er the usual time, with scarcely any of the waste 
attendant upon the us2 of the flail, and which, when 
he is not using it himeelf, is passing from farmer to 
farracr to expedite ther operations. By the aid of the 
same horse power applied to a s'mple circular saw by 
means of a band and wheel, he is enabled to effect the 
cutting of his winter’s fuel, ina very few days (we had 
almost said hours) without any of that waste of cl.ips, 
that, in a series of years, makes no small item in a farm- 
er’'seconomy. The same band and wheel transfered 
to his grindstone, and a pair of handsare savec at the 
crank, while by the increased power and velocity, two 
can be employed at the stone with greater ease and ex- 
pedition than one could be by the aid of the common 
handle. The power obtained by the wheel and band, 
again transferred to his hay and straw cutter, and a 
couple of hours work prepares cut feed for a stock of 
twenty head for several days, and thus brings into suc- 
cessful operation a machine, that has not been in gen- 
ernl use for a large stock of cattle from the great length 
of time required to ext the food by manual labor, By 


the use of the horse-rake, he contrives to save the la- 
bor of several hours and men in raking his level landa ; 
and by a simple machine, we believe of his own con- 

truction, he plasters an extent of land in a few mo- 
ments, that would require an hour or two to pass over, 
if the plest_r should be sown by hand. Indeed he forces 
machinery to perform for him every operation on the 
farm, whereby he can save timeand wages paid to hired 
men,—a s}siem which he tinds more expensive than 
the old fashioned method of entire hand labor at the 
onset, ut infinitely, infinitely more economical in the 
end. 

And now when we ask ourselves how many of vur 
farmers will be convinced of the truth of what we have 
said sulliciently to practice upon it, we find but a dis- 
couraging answer in our observation upon the preva- 
lent systems of husbandry about us. When we urge 
the adoption of improved agriculiural implements and 
labor-saving machines, we are met with excuses of a 
want of capital to meet the first expense, —of an inabil- 
ity to use successfully many implements and machines, 
from their complicated charactcr—and from a want of 
confidence in all improvements in agricultural imple- 
ments, from the ae agree of quackery un- 
der which they have suffered, in the numerous ma- 
chines that have been palmed upon them as useful in- 
ventions, and which turned out to be mere clap-trap. 
In reply to all this we can only say, begin on a small 
seale, butdo not be afraid to venture. Whether it be 
a hoise-rake, or an improved plough, or what not, 
incur the first expense and its use will repay you four- 
fold. Be not alarmed because the dollar you invest to- 
day will not return to you to-morrow, but be contented 
to wait, if there is any reasonable hope that it may come 








back to you at amore distant day trebled or quadru- 
peled. And remember when you purchase, that the 
object of all improved farming too!s or machinery, 
should be to perform, ina given time, a greater amount 
of work in a more thorough and economical manner, 
than the implements for which they are cubstitutes. 
With this object in view, purchase the most simply 
cons:ructed machines, and neither condemn theiu or 
be discouraged because after a feo trials they do not ful- 
fil your expectations. Lot them be well tesicd, and 
every attempt made to discover the cause of failure be- 
fore they are given up. Be careful that th’s cause be 
notin the employer rather than the machine. And 
the farmer’s well known intelligence and caution must 
be his protection against the employment of machinery 
or modes of farming of any sort, that are of doubt. 
ful utility. By placing a proper degree of confidence 
in the experience and on'y:ons of those who have fairly 
tested various farming instrumcnts, and by exercising 
his own judgment critically, there is no reason why 
the farmer more«than any other man, should be the 
dupe of useless inventions. 

We have alrealy extended our remarks to a greater 
length than we had intended. But the importance o. 
the subject must be our only apology, and we shall be 
content with having drawn any to an attentive consid- 
eration of what we have said, and the various conclu- 
sions to which our suggestions may lead. H. V. 


From the Silk Journal. 
CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


At the present period of general derangement in 
almost every department of business, it is natural for 
all inquiring minds to cast their eyes around in search 
of some pursuit calculated to yield them 2 support, or 
to advance their pecuniary resources. And where, 
let me ask, does the mind meet a certain response, 
except from the productions of the soil, and where else 
canone jook for stab lity, as to the safety of his in. 
veatment, and to anampie return for his labors.— 
What other pursuit can offer to him a sure guaran y 
of a comfortable support for his family, and permanent 
provision for his children. In commercial pureuits all 
is chance and uncertainty, and he who can boast of 
being on the ascendant to day, can only claim to occu- 
py the reverse position to-merrow. The historv of | 
whole streets in our mercantile cities, is but a ;eco;d 
of the rise, and the downfall of their occupants. {[t is 
a melancholy reflection, that such are the .:ncertain- 
ties attendant on commerce, and on mezeantile affairs 
generally, that every six or seven years witnesses a 
complete revolution in the mercayitile class of the com- 
munity. And yet such has heen the folly and absence 
of proper discrimination among parents generally, that 
apparently, it bas been their most anxious desire to 
devote their s0i:s to mercantile pursuits, and to risk 
their prosperity on changes as fluctuating and more un- 
certain, than the turn of the die. It is to thie gross 
misdirection of the mind that many branches of agri- 
culture have to this day been totally neglected, although 








'kands and not of the head. 








offering the most bountiful returns to thoee who wou!'d 








engage in them. Providence planted the vine eniy in | 
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Persia, Syria, and in North America, To France and 
lialy, be tendered no such bounty. And ye: we see 
France, whose climate was so uncongenial to the 
vine at its firet introduction, that it could barely eur- 
vive on its most southern shores, now become enriched 
beyond every other nation by the immense accumula- 
tion of wealth for ages her vintage has poured into her 
bosom. We eee that country becoming affluent and 
powerful, not from the naturel productions of her own 
soil, but from those which she has borrowed from more 
favored climes, Look at her olive groves, and the 
whole race of oleaginous plants from which she de- 
rives the immenee quantity of her eboicest oils, suffi- 
cient almost for the coneumption of the whole earth. 
Look at ber groves of almonds, figs, prunes, end al- 
most every other fruit calculated to give euppoit to her 
citizene, and amplitude to her commerce. And lastly, 
look at her immenee and increasing plantations for the 
silk cultme, rivalling in profit ali ber other pursuits. 
Not one of these invaluable productions is the gift of 
nature, but are all exotics transplanted to her eoil.— 
For ourselves, we my claim both the vine end tbe 
mulberry, as pre-cminently our ewn, and planted on 
our soil by the God of nature. Aad thus favored, 
ehall Americans succumb and yield precedence to na- 
ticns possessing fewer natural advantages? Shall we 
shrink from the development of those resources which 
God himeelf kas marked out as peculiarly calculated 
to enrich our country, and extcnd our epkere of com- 
fort and happiness? We tructnot. We trust that we 
shall not bave, for the future, any recreents among us, 
who doubt the triumph of American skill, enterpriee, 
and industry, where any other nation deie claim eue- 
eese, Jt is such men who retard the national advance- 
ment, and are a clog to its prosperity. They ae 
worse than drones, for they impede the labora of the 
industrious. Men, profeseing cuch opinione, ought to 
receive the withering ecorn and derision of a nation 
which claims to have no cuperiors in knowledge and 
the arte, and which acknowledges no consummation 
to their labors, but that which ensures for them the 
most triumplicnt success, 


Hiow to make Agricultural pursuits pleasant az 
well as profitable. 


For ages the employment of the hucbe:,dmen kes 
been looked upon as dull, uninter ungwork, It has 
been thoucht to be a dull, plodding occupation ef the 
And there has been too 
much foundation for such an impression. The agri- 
culturists of years not long by-gone, did little with the 
head to dignity or enliven the work of the bands.— 
A change tor the better seems now near athand. Per- 
haps in your day, fariners may be generally more intel- 
lectual, more intelligent, and more able to bring the 
truths of science to benefit them in their manual labora, 
and to give them intcrest and delight in their oceupa- 
tions. But whatever others do, I hc pe you at least will 
take such mearures as will convince yourself, if not 
others, that agricultural employments are as interesting, 
intellectual "and pleasing pureuits as eny with which 
they may be putin comparison. J know of no meth- 
od by which you can more effectually render them so, 
than by employing your mind upon your work, Most 
assuredly the more your mind is employed upon your 
work—in tracing efiects to their causes, in rccounting 
for failure and disappointment, in unde’ etanding the 
operations of nature, in devising unryovements, &e. 
—the more interest you will take in your employments, 
and the pleasure and gratifier-jon you derive from 
them. Moreover this is rot uly the way to make your 
pureuits pleasant, but ‘i is .ne way to make them prof- 
itable aleo, Your “aer.al operations must be wrong- 
sided and injudiciou,, indeed if they do not lead you to 
the discovery of teans whereby you can educe more 
produce Cut of any certain amount of labor and expen- 
diture, The most intelligent farmers, you may eaeily 
emuvince yourself, if industry is not wanting, generel- 
ly succeed in making their tarms the mest profiteble. 
But what I wish especially to inenleate upon you, at 
this time, is, that you will feel more interest, more 
pleasure, more conscious dignity in your pureuits, the 
more you occupy your mind on the subject. 

Agricultural schools would aid in thus elevating ag- 
riculture,—Albany Cultivator. 





Oren or THE Worn “ Farm.’’—In the Saxons 
time, the estate which the Lords of Manore granted to 
the freemen were at first but for yeara, with a render 
of arent, which in those daye were of corn or victwal, 
and thence the leases so made were called formes or 
farmes, which word signilieth victua'a; but tines en- 
suing turned the victuals into maney, and terns of 
years to terms of life and inheritance, retaining the 
rents and those ealled quitrents, er rcuie of those per 
sons that were acquitted or free. 
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CORRESPONDENTS WANTED. 

We earnesily : olicit our readers to become correspondents 
of this paper, for after all we can do, We must depend great- 
ly on them for the interest and value it may possess. A vast 
amount of valuable information doubtless exists among our 
intelligent farming population, which has been discovered 
through their experience, and is known to the discoverers 
This information, if communicated and spread, would 
Let each one contribute his mite, and the 
But many are unaccustomed 
No matter; 


only. 
be of great value. 
work will be greatly advanced. 
to writing, and have never written for a paper. 
give us the facts, and we will, if necessary, put them ina 
proper dress. It is not elegance of language that is going to 
instruct in farming, but the dissemination of experimentat 
knowledge, however plain the words which convey it. The 
simpler the language the better. Neither is it the account of 
extraordinary crops that we so much want, as a statement 
of a uniformly successfu' practice, though not greatly diifer- 
ent from the ordinary method. We do not wish so much 
the account of monsicrs, as of full, healthy, natural produc- 
tions. 

There are some who keep regular accounts of their farm- 
ing, the size of their crops, yearly profits, &c. The reports 
ef such would be of great value, and we urgently request 
those who may be able to furnish them, whether of whole 
farms or of single crops, to send them to us. 





THE CLAIMS OF HORTICULTURE. 
Fxnisition FoR 1840. 


Our principal object will be to advance the great interests 
of Agriculture ; ut, at the same time, we shall by no means 
forget the important claims of Horticulture. It contributes 
so largely to the enjoyments and comforts, the wants and 
luxuries of life ; ils practice affords such healthy and agree- 
able exercise, and such delightful objects for contemplation, 
that, whether we view it as a means of supplying our wants, 
of gratifying the sense, or improving the mind, it must be 
regarded as a subject worthy of our especial attention.— 

¢ We shall aim to encourage, among our readers, a more gene- 
ral attention to this useful and important art, by diffusing 
auch information as will lead to its more successful practice. 

About ten years ago, a society was formed in this city for 
the promotion ef Horticulture in this section; and, for a 
number of years, its efforts were very succesful. Themeet- 
ings and exhibitions were well attended, and highly inter- | 
esting. A degree of taste and emulation was excited, the 

good effects of which were soon manifested in the gar- | 
| 
H 





dens of this vicinity, and the influence is still seen in | 
the abundant supply of fine fruit, flowers and vegetables, 
which our market and gardens afford. Owing to several un- 
propitious seasons, however, the exhibitions were omitted, 
andthe succeeding pecuniary embarassments haveso absorb- 
ed the public mind, that for several years past, no combined 
efforts have been made for the promotion of Horticulture, 

Some of the friends of the cause have several times sug- 
gesied the propriety of re-organizing a society ; others 
thought it was not best to inake the attempt, but wait, in 
hopes that better times are at hand, or that the minds of the 
community will become better reconci'ed to existing circum- 
stances. | 

It is agreed, however, that whether a society be formed or 
not, we can, and ought to have, a Horticultural Fair or Eix- 
‘hibition, the coming fall ; and, in order to give it additional 
interest, and promote both ovjects, it is decided to have the 
Exhibition take place at the same time 
The Rochester Mechanics’ Association, 

A fund will be raised for the purpose of awarding premi- 
ums for the finest Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. Sub- 
scriptions for this purpose will be received at the Rochester 
Seed-Store, and New Genesee Farmer office. Pustioutare 
‘will be published hereafter. 





as the great fair of 





To Agents, and the Friends of Agriculture. 

With this number we send subscription lists to such per- 
50NS as, We suppose, feel sufficient interest in the cause, to 
give it their attenijon ; and we earnestly solicit them to aid 
us, and benefit their neighbors, by extending our circulation 
among them. This should be done without delay, in order 
that readers may enjoy the benefits of these long winter 
evenings. Besides, it is very desirable that we should re- 
ceive subseriber’s names as soon as possible, in order that 
we may form some idea as to what number it will be neces- 
sary to print. It may Le remembered that those who sub- 
seribed late last season, could net obtain back numbers, S80 as 
to make their volumes complete. 











REMEDY FOR HARD TIMES. 

It cannot be denied that the times are hard—they are very 
hard. Not only do tbe merchants and mechanics complain 
of failures and embarrassimeuts, but even the sturdy farmers 
begin to feel a painful sense of vacuity in the region of the 
pocket, and an involuntary dread of duns and tax-gatherers. 
Indeed, ell will admit that they are afilicted, more or less, 
with derd limes, and now they ask, What isthe remedy? The 
anewer is soon told—eurn more money, and spend less! ‘Oh,’ 
say they, more easily preached 
than practised. 
economy, and now, if We have got to work darder, and prac- 
the 
we may as weil discharge the doctors.” 
arn how to work to letter 
ge, so as toenrn more money Wi.hout working herder r. | 
And may you noi also learn how to spend your money to} 
better advantage, so as to spend !ess, withont lessening your 


“that is a stale precept, 
Ve have always worked hard, and studied 








tice more economy, eure is worse than the disease, and | 


it not possible that yeu may le 


van 





enjoyments? ..i! this, we believe, can le done, end our aim 
We ask any farmer to! 
end then say 


ned irtm it some information respect- | 


will be to show Ave it can be done. 


reed over this one paper carefully, candidly 


whe ber he has not gai 


ing his profession, which 9 ena! le him to inerease his} 
profits, or lessen his expens ‘We then invite him io teke 1] 
it for a year, end read it exch month, and let his femily read 
it, and then sey whe:her it has not benefitied him many fold 
its trifling cost, ond dure much to ameliorate, if not to cure, 
hard times. If any one will answer us in the -negative, at 
the end cf the year, and bring back the papers, we will cheer- 
fully return hin his half dollar, snd confess we were grand- 
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ly mistaken. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 











Baldwin’s Corn Planter. 

The introduction of improved implements, or labor- 
saving machinery, next to the diffusion of knowledge, 
is the greatest means of improvement in any country. 
But especially is it the case in a country like this, 
where, owing to a sparse population, and the cheapness 
of land, the number of laborers is sosemall, in compari- 
son with the amount of labor; andyvhere, not unfre- 
quently, the high price of labor absorbs all the profits 
of the farmer. Or, what is worse, his land is only half 
tilled, or his crops are neglected or destroyed, from || 
want of sufficient help. 

Much bas been done, during the past few years, 
way of constructing and introducing improved agricul- 


by 


tural implements, in some parts of our country ; but 
still much, and in some places, every thing, remains to 
bedone. In our efforts to advance the cause of agricul- || 

ture, we shall take especial pains to obtain, and bring 

into notice, every new or improved implement, which } 
appears to be of value or worthy of trial. 

The first we shall mention, is Baldwin’s Corn Plant- 
er, arepresentation of which is given above. It con- | 
sists of a square frame, 5 feet long and 15 inches wide, 
with two wheels near the front, 19 inches in diameter, 
and one a little back of the centre, 2 feet in diameter, 
having a broad ironrim to roll the ground on the seed; 








But stop, nprciresy a is] 


Vou. 1 
————__ | 
or 36 inches. The slides are of wood, easily made, 
and, by having them with apertures of different sizes, 
seeds of any size, or in any quantity, may be dropped, 
from that of turnip, to a hill of corn or beans. 

It. is necessary to observe, that with all machines of 
the kind, the seed must be of such a nature as will rea- 
dily fall through an aperture. Thus, very light, or ir- 
regular shaped seeds, cannot well be planted. It is also 
necessary that the ground be tolerebly smooth, and in 
| sood order. This machine might be used with advan- 
tage on a majority of the farms in Western New York, 
and we think will he found highly valuable. It is said 
|| thata man, with a horse and a boy, can plent 8 or 10 

acres of corn with it in a day. 
| We understand that it was used the past season, in 
| some of the ceutral counties of this State; and we hope 
| some of our friends in that section, will send us some 
| account of its operation. The machine may be seen at 


the Rochester Seed-Store, where a supply may be ex- 
~ 











pected for sale in the spring 
{L> Other implements will be described in our next, 





| 
1 
| For the New Genesee Farmer. 
| Rohan Potatoes and Tuscarora Corn. 
| Messrs. Editors : 
This is called an age of improvements, and T cannot 
| see why we Farmers should continue treading in the 
| old beaten tracks of our forefathers, eny more than 
| men of other trades and professions. For my part, I 
am one of those who love, occasionally, to make an 
|experiment, and “find cut some new thing.” It is 
| true, I am sometimes ‘ hoaxed,”’ or disappointed, ow- 
| ing to my own ignorance or the misrepresentations of 
| others ; still, I find in the end, there is always a bal- 
| ance in my favor. 
I am indebted to Agricultural papers for much of the 
pleasure and the profit which I derive from my pur- 
| Suit ; and feeling that it is my duty to make some little 
| return for the benefits received, I will give you occa- 
| sonally, some account of my experiments, for the ben- 
| efit of the readers of the “‘New Geneser Farmer.” 
I purchased last winter at the Rochester Seed Store, 
| two bushels of Rohan Potatoes, at $5 per bushel. I 
thought this was a great price, but the old maxim, 
| “ nothing risked, not much gained,” led me to hope 
| that my gain would not be small. I planted the pota- 
| toes on alight sandy loam soil, which was cropped with 
| clover the year previous. A tolerable dressing of ma- 
| nure was spread on and turned under, and the surface 
| well harrowed. I cut the potatoes into eets of one or 
| two eyes each, and planted them in rows 3 feet 9 in- 
| ches apart, and the sets 18 inches apart in the row.— 
‘they had one dressing with the cultivator and hoe, 
| | and were hilled up with the plough. They were har- 
vested the middle of October, and yielded in good 
round measure, one hundred and eightecn bushels— 


from only these two bushels of seed. 

The merits of this potatoe are, in my opinion, wor- 
thy of high consideration, especially its great produc- 
tiveness. I truly think that twice the above quantity 
might be raised from the same amount of seed, after 
its habits become better understood. As to its quali, 
ties, for the table, I agree with the numerous accounts 





beneath are three cultivator tecth, or hoes, one of which 
opens the furrow for the seed, and the other two cover 
it over and form a slight ridge, which is immediately 
rolled smooth by the large wheel. On the top of the 
frame are tw handles, behind, to guide the machine, 
and a hopper in front to hold the seed, the bottom of 
which is closed by a movable slide, with an aperture in 
it to allow the seed to drop through. On the shaft of 
the centre wheel area number of teeth or cogs, which, 
as the wheel revolves, touch a spring which moves the 
slide, and thus drops the seed. These cogs are so ar- 
ranged, that, by shifting the position of the spring, the 
seed may be dropped at the distance of 10, 15, 18, 24 











which have been published, in pronouncing them 
good—and I think no one need find fault on that 
account. At any rate, it cannot be said that they savor 
of the China Tree Corn “ imposition.” 
TUSCARORA CORN. 

So much has been said and written of late, on the 
subject of Corn, that it appears to me remarkable, that 
so excellent a variety as the Tuscarora, (or as some 
call it flour corn,) has been so rarely mentioned in our 
agriculwuaal papers, and is so little cultivated. The 
reason, it seems to me, must be, that but few persons 
know any thing about it, or understand its excellence 
in constituting some of the luxuries of human suste- 
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A Good Crop of Indian Corn, 
The following account of farge crops of corn shows 
the advantage of good culture and the selection of the 
beet part of the crop for seed. What gives so great a 


nance. It is true this corn is not so heavy, or so pro- Cooking Potatoes. | 
fitable for making whiskey, or making pork, as some | 
other kinds ; nor is it as early as the red blaze or Dut- | ner and breakfast; throw a little salt into the water in whieh | 


When you boil potatoes for dinner, pare enough for din- 

































eae } 
. 2 ae, a Minc || they are boiled, and when done, pour out the wcter careful- | 
on; etill, it is a certain and profitable crop, r« . imi i tas as = : 
: ly last season, and would | 1 ‘| Iv, and let the poiztoes stand by the fire « few minutes. You a criomty to oe varies of corn or other ve geta- 
>» a seaso 1 uke ave > * P vestion tural!y press a 
ripened finely las a ws one eee oe Will find them much bet.er than when boiled in the common SOD ES yee ‘1 *, _ y pe ra itself to the 
? I i arns of an excciier ¥ 
this, had I not delayed planting until very late in the i way wi hout paring. ‘Take what are left at dinner, and ||); “Stes eer ecg ir" ee SS ee 
’ ina rahhon t ist bIng pro 
ring, on which account only half of my crop ripened. || mash them while warm, adding a litde eresm and sali; then . eo = 
sprine, ; TR + her : Peart siecneslcgrar : eas . {attention in eeleeting te best of seed, and we have 
: —— a AF erila ww . } put them a hake-pan, and, the rhing rave o1 i} 3 . 
This corn when ripe, is of a marble whiteness, and || * seit - pa morning, you have omy |! often urged upon readers the great importance of this 
can be ground fine like flour, the meal having none of || ° e pan inte the « ov, or before a brisk fire, for a few Furmer. 
u : nd ihis excci'ent. Some people use |} — . — w or 
that rough harshness incident to the common m al. — | ao ai tpt | § RNeeMODE OF CULTURE. 
; . u, but the genuine oriicie is prepare! || , er , iene : 
Every person of correct tasie, who **knows what i 1 r. Ask the ¢ ’ | HY tO OUT } Bt 1 x we proceed to 
- Payipe : . 3 - « of tilla by Mr. Brown, in raising 
’ “cc U } 
‘ a of course fond of * Jolnny Cake Au — sindsiliaiessamia i 
ged,” is of ; : dita ol ‘ seat PE ae eae jj ist terop of corn. Lo execllent method 
Jet such a person once eat of it, ri y prepared from | of Com] _ on for Rocts & Shoes, ‘ lin part, bis suecess which 
this corn meal, I am sure he will readily exclaim, ee See SNE Se ee es \ with benetit to any other kind of 
” — : ‘ j Me, Gad ¢ ut ino l de ot! ni] ‘ l nase or j j 
“ give me such evermore. This meal, when mixed |] yee Let it . oO rs ea EN ai ; 9 ep sii . — = ior In kind to 
8 tee Pied Rectan th ee eee eee eee or Suu dare, Gor tho gum tod any 5 hwe are acjuain’-d, Both the corm and 
with wheat flour, makes very superior Bread, beside ‘|| olve, the r it well, and che paste is fit for use. Rub it o1 ; lture we ¢ ler w y the attention of farmers. 
which, it is exactly the thing for Pancakes. jj tol and uppers, three or four times, before a fire, Co ! ; —his ficld having been 
The excellence of this article eennot be duly anpre- || ®S "4 2s the leather wil ahsorh it, This comp nren- w» Enolich grain, and in the 
Aes ders ieather soft and @aradle, as well xs impervious to waier |} f ! | —first, 25 curt loads of rotte 
ciated, unless righ prepared ; and as it requires !| ; 1Feadie, as well as impervious towai I Pee | : po nn 
, ; es esinehillinieansanealsacthaicnsn ; 1 the window heaps and yard, 
rather different mana r rom common, I Will uct!) sn WAGAZ CULTURE, || 2 the | y "| l deep, burying the long 
say that one or two receipts will be given with pleas- || ' cas alia — |] manure end bring the r n to the surface and mix- 
ore, if thought desirable. EDITED BY C.M. HOVEY, BOSTON : With the s0ll— corn was then planted in hills 
8 — oa ltwo feet apurt i way—three stalks only were left to 
Yours, - r Published Monthly—t0 pages—$3 per year. | ral 1. la ! ne the first tent 
4sANGWORTHY. ‘ > rrow in & io uirce times—at t irst hoeing, 
Irondequoit, Monroe co., N. y. | Tho sixth volume of this veluab'e Moegazine commences || SPo8t pains were w ken to clean the hills entirely = 
| this day, (enue We hove rend it f it weeds, and at the other hocings, the surface of the 
eee oe ™ = fort —— © may it from its 
Mr. Langworthy will please accept our thanks for || .on encement. ap Seehaal oasis ap || ground was t V | over toeut up the weeds 
; ; . : | ' 8 is | this epportunity pass, with- “ 7 YJ . : 5 
his communication, ee which h “ace out recommending n of our friends who wish {| 2%4 loosen the top of the l—keeping the surface of 
our appetite. We intend to call on Mra. L. ourselves || to enjoy the elevet Here. It is afer ||" gall ane Be we oa <p il “ a 
ta Rp Ne ' BEES TR “oe : re n of the I Warasin Stas onl im - |W ’ snot hiiling up t i —used no plow, cu tl- 
ina few day » to solicit the promised receipts for our ee ee ee ee t nly work Of |} votor or harrow, 2 the j and did oll Wile 
next paper, And in order that we may be able to re ind in the United States. Ht numbers among its con- |! 1,40 __eut tho stalks at the u ume. This year he 


~ tributors more than fifty of the most eminent horticulturists, 


] 
! 
commend them without fear of ‘* hoaxing’’ our read- | hoed " tof the field but twice, the corn being so thick 





| 
| 
Botanists, Nurserymen, &¢., in the country. Jt should be in | ] } 
: or te the ee “ 7 ’ ’ t )- ! it wa lifficult to pogs about among it without break- 

ers, We fee! that it is rery des irabl that we should || ine hands of every one enzaged in such pursuits, who wish- || ing the walks. C in 116 bushels. 
have their excellence satisfactorily demonstrated to || es to wndorst-nd his business, and keep pace with the im- | Mr. Lampery, a neighbor of Mr. Brown, who rais- 
us, according to the rules of good tasic. | provements and discoveries of the age. | ea 131 bushels on an acre, pursued a similar method of 

' 


Subscriptions are reecived at thesRochester Seed-Store, 


| w here the work ean be examivel. Those subseribers, in | 


Edts. N. G. Farmer, cu — , 
his mode seems to us to be a good one, although 


| 
| aiff rent soi : may require diflerent treatment, and the 





For the New Genesee Farmer, this region, who have not paid for the past year, hre request- 


aiiliee . elto send in the amount without delay. 
‘FARMERS’ MEETINGS.” ee ' 
We extract the following ariicle from the September num- 
ber of the Mazazine 


| season may also vary the result. In asenson like the 


past, wet be cold, we have no doubt but applying a 
pa rt of the rotten mantre in the hill, would be better 
| than epread the v but in a dry season, manuring 
in the hill is less beneficial. Manure inthe hill bring- 


The prevalence of these meetings insome neighborhoods, 

and the well known respectabili‘y of many individuals who 
% - 

take a prominent part in their proceedings, sufficiently indi- On the Cultivation of the Cauliflower. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
! 

trous On the cultivation of the Cauliflower, as practised on || i 
| 














eate that farmers are reaping their full share of the dise ng the corn forward earlicr, and, if the soil is suffi- 
results which have followed the derangement of the financia! the farm of C. J. Wolbert, Esq., at Frankford, |; ciently rich, so that the well fed , on striking out 
i L ’ Tes rar ra, |} 
concerns of our country. Rarely have the prices of produce near Philadelphia. By Mr. Greacony Ler. ! 1 the manure, are not rved i checked in their 
3 ~ H I é . ] 4 . . . 
been as much depressed, and the amount of money in cireula- |} }} growth, is doubiless benet on tat s. We took 








| Having met with unprecedented success in bringing |! perticular notice of a field this year, on part of which 
{the eauliilower to the highest state of perfection, by || the manure was spread, and on other part it waa 
» same simple process of cultivation as the eabbage, || applied in the hil!—the latter was full a fortnight earli- 
}and, with the hope of stimu/lat others to “vo and {ler than the former, at the time of cutting the stalke. 
do likewise,’’ I am induced to before you an ex- || Last ycar we had a piece which was manured in the 


tion so extremely limited. He who calculated ‘hat his wh 





and pork would pay his mechaniec’s and merchant's bills, 

and leave him a comfortable surplus to conduct the opera- 
tions of his farm during the ensuing year, may find his pock- 
ets emptied, and his bills unpaid. It would scem then, not 















































tr m my garden diary: Hhill, but tl tire soil was not meade rich—the co 
inappropriate, that we should be called together ‘to take in- ee. 1 YT lent} 3 I! Faas , | ‘ona 
: : +. “3 lin the seed of M s. Landreth & Co.; || grew well for a time, but soon it stopped growing and 
to consideration the present distress,” and to “de | broadc re . 292 lof 1 1 } " re we: a he Y 
f escliel.” Muechcomplaint! f tl | it, broadcast, Sept. 18th, 1838, in a bed of com- || ripened very early, y ngalicht crop. The reason 
-? Much complaint is made n | ' lar “te ! : | 
dosha 1ceomplainti a < hose who m6 jt mon gard n mould, il of it nlain—the ¢ = ew well while the roots were 
affairs of gov nt; 2 “ pro acy of the ‘a . 2 _, te; ° | } 1 " 
page the atlairs Of goverament; OF the © provig of the))  ¢ Setober 26th, removed she plants into a cold frame |} nouriched by the manure in the hill, but when they 
Banking interes.” of our country; and of the diversion of ‘he |! of the enme kind of mould | crew bevond the mat t! arvcd 
. 1} i 1 Bhi _ ) ad. ¥ \ yon > wre, \ i’ . 
means of trade into the hands of wild speculators, who have |} ¢*Anril 10th, 1839, transplanted them into the open | rs oiminent points in Mr. Brown’s method of 
overrun us like the locusts of Egypt. To those who ente r-}} earden. Hl eul ner two coats of 1 Ww firet that 
tain these opinions, I would say, “le: every man be fully | $6 May for t} 1 ft ly.” || whicl tten. ] aT rthntis », which brings 
persuaded in his own mind.” Iiis a part of the duty of a} Th ita stood in the open garden, un- j| ther nmanure 2 the surface to nuree the tender 
good citizen, to exercise the watchfuluess, as he bears th | daunted their n hors, the eab! pa |} of the you plant, end ler lone manure 
responsibilities of a sovereign; and closely to scrutinize the || tlently ¢ ** pitiless peit'nir ot t torm.”” | deep 1 ! r plent and matiire the full ear ; 
movements of those institutions which are chartered for the |} My success is fully trated by the following j| and also | i t face perfoctiy level, Mr. B's. 
common benefit; he would do well a!so to teke into conside- || Statement of the cit nee of eix heads cf the proves t thod a good one, and reason ap- 
ration that he is not necessarily rich, because of the high pri- || flowers, Wa liy dive heir leaves. pro 
ces of the village lots in his neighborhood, | No. 1 a¢ 1 ne I second pl ‘ng of corn, does not amount to 
But in addition to these, I would respectfully sugzest to the || NO, Te secececsceesd feet} inch. .+++-.+0++ Elbe. ) any tring—t are barren ef cars. This fact 
: a . wa: -| } : } io . e that ¢ ¢ 
conductors of “ farmers’ meetings,” the propricty of intro-|| NO. 2.-.+e.see20-02 fect TF inch. ..eeeeseeees jj has been obsers 1 by , but the cause could not 
ducing for discussion the following topic, which wou id prove || ht ae t 63 aaa phe ed, yw mn very obvious—it is 
It ¢] ° ’ » pert of ! ts ol * the tass 
quite as beneficial, in a pecuniary point of view, as either of i No. 4 9 feet 6 inch |! : os SN . : : m 9 at of — tassel 
. Seer weet st eeeee ‘ NCL ewww weer eeeee | hefar om 4 nienena + vy ob * >» oO 
the foregoing, or perhaps any other considerations. Ttis!| , 5 Pe ec ie | ) t i } t el, the cc — 
7 aVOn De raweeatneere ‘ ~ iv eecoecceeosee } » et } { ’ " ] te > 
this; ‘“* The general adoption af systematic processes, adapled|| ._ , : a cts c ‘ rep Rssie ? . os : lanted tt os 
: : 9 feet 5h ine ot T ve en nt n from the tasse 
to the improvement of our farms, and the increase of their pro- H NO. Ge eeeeeeeee eee foot! J INCH ccvccescccre 1] - et . ee ap rhe _— 
destlosnen.” = . “ < Ht rnel of the ear, Fort ome reason a etalk of 
= oa . : The cirenmfere ence f the largest flower, as it stood || corn standing alone will wot pr e a full ear. 
Could an enlightened method of farming become general, ; \ ; * . } : 
’|| inthe garden, onl taken at the extremity of its leares, In ¢ of corn not « well, or being do- 
we should, to a great extent, become independent of the fiuc- || was 13 feet 74 inches 7 ll stroved by v . . ld} nd supplying 
} S i 1000 49 . |}, Strove y wort vo" ecominen f 
tuations of the money market, and of the high or low wrices |} I continue “d to cut abundance of fine flowers, from || the deficiency by planting beans or potatoes ; or if not 
of taber: not but that ii is very desirable that the e should ix at May 29th to the middle of July. co late but that a sceond planting would answer, to 
as uniform, and properly regulated as possibie: but I think 1] My object, in this instance, is to give publicity, es- |! plow t ficld and plant tre whole anew. We have 
it is suscepiible of the clearest proof, that labor judiciow: sly || pecially as flowers of this immense size can on!y be ob- || the pact senson tried (to our eatisfaetion) the s¢ cond 
bestowed, will, under almost any circumstances, ensure nae | tained from fall plants. 1am a subscriber of yours, || planting of ecattering hills where the corn has failed. 
proprietor a handsome return. ‘To set this matter in a clear|/ and [ shall feel a pleasure in communicating ar id cor- || The product was fodder and nothing else. We notie- 
light, it may be interesting in future numbers of the “Far-| responding with you upon the subject of horticulture. ed whole hills of th econd planting of three or four 
mer,”’ to compare the common mode, with the system to Tam, gentiemen, respe ‘tfuily yours, stalks, without a single car ora set for an ear, any 
which theory and enlightgned experience have given a deci- Greeory Lrr. } more than is found upon a stelk of broom-corn.—Ches- 
ded preference. Ws. R. Ssurs. || Frankford, near Philadelphia, Fly 31st. 1239. | htre Farmer. 
' 
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LAST SPEECH OF JUDGE BUEL. 

The fe!lowing extracts are from the Address deliv- 
ered before the New-Haven County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, September 25th, 1839, by the 
Hon. Jesse Bur, whose lamented death took place at 
Danbury, the following week. 

I appear here, gentlemen, by invitation, to address 
you on the cultivation of the soil, which it:s the object 
of the assaciat.ons here convened to promote improve- 
mentin. I have been prompted in the undertaking, 
ratber by a desire to render a service, than irom a con- 
fidence in my abiliiy to pertorm one ; and in che few 
remar’s | have to oit-r, shall need much of your indul- 
gence, tor defect in style and deficiency in matter. 

Agriculture and Horticulture are intimately related 
to each other. They both depend upon the soil, and 
animals and plants which it nurtuics, for support, 
for profit, and for plersure, ‘They both admin‘stcr, and 
are ind.spensab!e, to our wanis and comforts. 
are governed in their operations by the same natural 
laws. Agriculture has cognizance of the farm, which 
supplies our principal wants: Hoiticuliire, of the gar- 
den, which administers to our more refincd appetites, 
to our heaith, and to the rational plecsurcsof the mind. 
The one gives us bread and meat, and the materials for 
our clothing: the other, the choice delicacics for the ta- 


ble, and multiplics around us the charms of floral beau- | 


ty andrural scenery. Both tend to beget kabi:s of use- 
ful industry and sober reflection, and to improve us in 
all the social relations of life. It is befitting, therefore, 
that institutions designed to foster and promote im- 
provements in these primary and eesce.ate branches of 
labor, should unite in their anniversary celcbration, and 
in returning thanks to the Supreme Being, for the 
bountics of a fruitiul season. 

Of the utility of these celebrations, and exhibitions of 


the products ot the farm and garden which are made at | 


them, I bave no kind of doubt. They bring to public 
notice whatever is new and incest valuable, in a bus ness 
which highly interests us. 
years, in diffusing useful knowledge in all the depart- 
ments of rural labor. ‘They awaken, in the bosoms of 
hundreds, the dormant powers of the mind, which oth- 
erwise migh have slumbered in apathy. They excite 
to industry, emulation, and to the study of those laws 
which every where control the visible creation, and 


which enlighten and reward ail who humbly seek and | 


follow their counsels. Nor is it the cultivator of 
the farm and garden alone that are to be benetited by 
these exhibitions. Whatever tends to incresse and im- 
prove the products of the soil, serves to augment the 
common stock, and enables the grower to supply the 
market with more and better ptoducts, and to buy mere 
liberally of the other classes inreturn, The merchant, | 
and the manufacturer, the mechanic, and the profcs- 
gional man, have all,.thercfore, as deep an interest in 
promoting the improvement of agriculture and borticul- 
ture, as the farmer and gardener have. Society is in 
£0Me mensure aj int concearn, at least so far as rclatcs 
to wiht are termed the producing classes; the more these 
earn by their labor, the greater is the acccssion of sub- 
stantial wealth to the community. The amount of 
honey in a hive, depends not upon the number of bees 
which it contains, but upon the labor and skill of the 
working becs. The farmer virtually provides for the 


They | 


They perform the work ot | 


|| ~ 
| and must have recreation. 


The generality of country gardens exhibit but a scanty 
assortment of vegetable productions, and these are but 
badly cultivated, and often of inferior quality. The 
tendency of horticultural exhibitions is, to show the 
geod and bad in contrast, or rather to promulgate a 
knowledge of the better sorts, of their culture and use 
—:o0 excite useful competition, and to demonstrate the 
utility of garden culture, as a source of health, pleasure, 
and profit. I have had many fruits presented to me, 
which the donors cons:dered of the fist quality, but 
which I fouad, on compar.son, to be of secondary, or 
inferior grade. ‘The man who hes seen or tested only 


| 
| 
! 








It isas exsy to cultivate good truits es bed oncs; and 


himself. It is cs easy to cuttivate the vergaleu as it is 
the choke pear ; the green gage as it is the horse plum; 
land yet the d.ffrence between them, in all the qualities 
| which we most csteem, is invomparably great. But 
j} until we can show our neighbor Letter fruits, he will 
|| continue to cultivate and rcstconient with his choke 
|| pear and horse plum. 
W.th regard to what is termed ornamental garden- 
ing, or the cultivation of flowering shruls and plants, 
| there is an objection, real or aflectcd, often made by 


|| very many people, on the ground that it yields no proit. | 


|| If the great object of life was to accumulate money, 
without enjoying any of the comforts which it confers, 
save the gratification of animal appetite, the objection 
would be conclusive. 


dence has every where suriounded us wiih suitable 


tion. And chall we reject the proilered benetaction co 


'| better calculated to soften down the rough asperities of 


|| beauties of His vegetable kingdom? Did you ever 
| know a misanthrope, or a miser, who was an admirer 
of flowers? 1 would not recommend the neglect oi 
|| more important duties for the culture of a flower gar- 
||} den: yet when there is ability or leisure, and these 
|| may be tound to a greater or less extent in almost eve- 
| ry tamily, a taste for floral beauties should be inculca- 
|| ted in the young, not only as a source of rational plea- 
| sure, but as a salutary precaution against bad conipan- 
ions and bad habits. The mind must be employed, 
It is better to direct it to 
|the works of the Creator than to the works of man. 
Lord Bacon has enid of the garden, “it affords the 
purest of human pleasures—the greatest refiechment 
to the spirits of man—without which, buildings and 
palaces are but gross handiworks.”’ ia 
Among the causes which have essentially contribu- 
ted to the deterioration of our lands, and the consequent 


as prominent : 

Ignorance of the principles of agriculture ; 

The want of a cuflicient outlay in the management 
of our farms; and 

The low estimation in which the employment has 
been held by all classes, including farmers themselves. 

Agriculture has too generally been considered a bu- 
siness requiring mere physical power, with which the 





other classes, and is at the same time their principal 
patron and customer ; and although his labors are too 
often held to be low and menial, by those who cannot 
or will not appreciate their value, his condition affords 
the best criterion by which to judge of the welfare of 
those around him. No country can long flourish, or 
preserve its moral and phys:cal health, whose agricul- 
ture is neglected and degraded. —The amont of a farm- 
er’s sales, and of his purchases, will depend upon the 
surplus products of his farm, and upon the profits of h.s 
labor. Double these by an improved system of hus- 
bandry, which I feel assured can be done, and which 
has been far more than realizcd, in many old districts 
of our country, and you wil! double the substantial 
wealth of the neighborhood, and impart corresponding 
life and activity to every other department of business. 
If we look to Spain, to Portugal, toa great portion of 
Italy, to South America, or any other country where 
agricu'ture is nez'ccted, or holds but asubordinate rank, | 
we sha!! find a degraded population, characterized by | 
supersi.tions ignorance, poverty, and crime. Every | 
class of the community, therefore, has a deep interest 
in promoting the improvement of the sil; and all | 





should willine!y contribute their aid towards enlight- || idence has ordained for the government of improved 
ening, honoring, and rewarding those who are honeet- '| culture, and he finds in their application to his labors, 


: * “ 


ly employed in its cu'tivation. 
The grent obstacies to horticultural improvement || 


are ignorance of the relative merits of different kinds || by these laws, the more does he become satistied of 
of fruits an] culinary vegetab'es, and of the proper || former errors, and of his comparative limited sphere 


modes of cul:ivating and ;roparing them for the tnble. 


| 
it 


principles of natural science had little or nothing to do. 
To plough, sow, and gather the crop, bas been the 
general routine of farming operations, regardless of 
the poverty which our practice was inflicting upon the 
soil and upon our children. - Like the reckless heir of 
wealth, we found ourselves in possession of a treasure; 
and without inquiring for what purpose it came into 
our hands, or realizing our obligations to husband and 
preserve it, for others, we have squandered it lavishly, 
through our ignorance or our folly. True, we have 
been occasionally admonished of our error by the 





inf-rior thuits, may well mistake them for good once. | 


no one eats 89 good frunscs he who cultivates them || 


But we are cndowed with other || 
and higher appctitcs than the mere brute; and Provi- | 


objects for their developement, and innocent gratilica- | 


|| kindly tende:ed for our beneiit, because it adcs nothing | 
j}}toourpelt? And whatis there in the natural creation, | 


} our nature, to awaken kind feelings towards each oth- | 


er, and excite 1everence and love tor the Mozt High, | 
| than a famiar acquaintance with the wonders and | 


depression of our agriculture, I consider the following | 





Von. 1 


ing more important services to husbandry than to 
other branch of labor, and presents a wider field of 
useful etudy to the cultivator of the coil, than to any 
other class of society. 

The deficiency in farming capitel, or rather the 
stinginess with which capital ts employ ed in improving 
and maintaining the condition of our lands, is anothe; 
cause of declension in the profits and character of our 
agriculture. The farmer is too prone to invest his eur. 
plus means in some new business, or in adding to hig 
acres, instead of applying them to increase the profitg 
of his labor and the products of his farm. He either 
works more land than be can work well and profitably, 
or he diverts to other objects the means which would 
yield a better return if applied to the improvement of 
|| the farm. He is apt to consider twenty or thirty dol. 
|| lars an enormous and wasteful cutlay upon an acre of 
i land, or upon a choice animal ; and yet the interest of 
| this outlay will be ten times paid by the increaée of 

the animal ; and in most cases the principal also wil) 
| be returned to him in the couree of two or three yearg, 
| Many of the most thriving farmers in southern New 
| York, New Jersey, and Peansylvania, make a quad 
renmal expenditure of twenty doliars or more to ma 
|nure en acie ; and it has become a maxim with them, 
that the more the outlay for manure, the greater the 
| net profitof theirlznds. Butit is not the outiay for ma 
| nure alone, that demands a liberal expenditure of cap. 
|}ital. Good seed, good farm stock, and good imple. 
ments, are all essential to the economy ot labor, and 
to neat and proiitable farming. And I think it will 
appear from the cases I have quoted, that in many lo. 
caiions, capital may be very advantageously employed 
|| in reclaiming wet and marshy grounds, generally rich 
and the most productive when laid dry. 

When our cattle grow lean, and threaten to dieap- 
point our hopes of profit, we do not hesitate to impute 
the evil to the want of food, or to inattention in the 
herdsman. And if we are prudent mangers we at 
once graduate our stock to our food, knowing that one 
well fed animal is of more value in the market, than 
|| two animals that carry but skin and bones, and take 
|| care that the food is propely fed out. When our crops 
|| become lean, we need not hezitate to ascribe the de- 
| crease in product to like causes—want of food, or want 
|| of attention in the farmer ;. andprudence and profit in 
|| like manner require, that our crops, like our animale, 
|| ehould be limited to the food and labor which we have 
|| to bestow upon them. In other words, an acre well 
/|}manured and well worked, will be found to be more 














| 
| 


profitable than four poor acres badly worked. 

I may be here asked, from whence are to be obtain. 
|| ed the vast supplies of manure requisite to manure our 
| old lands? I answer, from a multiplicity of sources 
| around us—from every animal and vegetatble sub 

stance within our reach. Nothing that bas once been 
| part of an animal or vegetable, but can be converted 
| into corn, grass, and roots. 1 think I may aseume as 
facts, that upon an-average, not half the manure is 
saved upon our farms that might be, and this moiety 
is half lost before it is applied to the soil. Every horse, 
OX, or cow, wintered upon the farm, if well fed, and 
littered with the straw, stalks, &c., of the crop, should 
make from six to ten cords of goodmanure. Dr. Co- 
ventry, late professor of agriculiure at Edinburgh, es- 
timated that the straw of an ordinars acre of grain, 
computed at 21 cwt., may be converted by the urine 
and liquids of the stables and cattle yards, into three 
and a half tons of manure ; that meadows that cut one 
and a half tons of hay, will give four tons of manure ; 
clover, the first year, six tons, and the second year, 
five and a half tons per acre ; and that with the extra. 
neous substances which may, with due care, be col- 
lected without expense from the roads, the ditches, the 
ponds, and from refuse of every kind about the house 
and premises, the acreable amount should be amply 
sufficient for a full supply of manure once during every 
course of the four years system of husbandry. Arthur 

















schooimen ; who, wrapped in abstract science, and 
knowing little practically of its application to husband- 
ry, have as often tended to confuse and mystify, as to | 
enlighten and instruct. Hence the prejudice which ! 
has arisen against book-farming. But science and art | 
are now uniting their labors, and are deriving mutual | 
aid from each other, on the farm, as they have for some | 
time been doing in the manufactory and in the shop of | 
|the artisan. A new era is dawning upon the vision of | 
| the farmer ; new light is illuming his path, and a new 
| interest and new pleasures are urging him on to im- 
}provement. He begins to study the laws which Prov- 





| 
| 


|the means of inereasing profits and high intellectual 
enjoyment. And the more he studies and is guided 


Science is probably capable of render- 


of usofu'ness, 


Young, with six horees, four cows, and nine hogs, 
which consumed sixteen loads of hay and twenty-nine 
loads of straw, obtained 118 loads of manure, 36 bush- 
els to each ; and from 45 fatting oxen, well fed and 
littered, 600 tons of rotten manure. But an Ameri- 
can lawyer, and an excelent practical farmer withal, 
has gone beyond these estimates. I visited his farm a 
few weeks ago, which lies upon thereashore. It con- 
sists of about 200 acres, most of which was in a couree 
of crops. ‘The crops of the ceason had all received an 
ample eupply of manure, as their appearance indicated 
| —and yet ] was shown masses of well prepared com- 
| post, in reserve, consisting of yard manure, peat aches, 
sea weed, and fish—estimated at twenty-five hundred 
loadz—all produced upon his own farm. 

The third obstacle to agricuitural improvement, 
j Which I propose to notice, is the subordinate rank to 
which this employment has been consigned, and to 


| Which the farmers themselves have contributed, by @ 
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want of respect for themselves and respect for their vo- 1) 
cation. The wholesome habits of society have beea | 
go broken up, by the civil and politicai convul ions of | 
the age, and the inordinate thirst for acquiring wealth 
and tashionable consequence, through mercantile and 
other speculations, that honest productive labor has 
been thrown entirely into the background, and con: id- | 
ered not only ungenteel but menial and cervile. Yet | 
I venture to lay down this proposition, that he who | 
provides for the wants and comforts of himeelf and fam- | 
ily, and renders some service to society at large, by | 
bis mental ani physical indu-try, peiforms one of the || 
high duties of life ; and will ultimately be rewarded in | 
the conscious; rectitude of his life, by a greater measure || 
of substantial happiness than he who makes millions | 
by fraud and specu.ation, to be squandered in extrayn- || 
ganze or wasted in tolly, by his children or grand- 
chiid-en. Tae revolut ons that are constantly taking || 
place in families, sufliciently admonish us, that it is || 
not the weulé we leave to our children, bu: the indus- || 
triou: and moral habits in which we educate them, 
that secures to them woridly prosperity, and the trea- 
gure of an approving conscience, | 

The farmers, 1 have remarked, share m the errors 
of the day. Not content with the gains which are ev- 
er the reward of prudent industry, and which might be 1] 
greatly increased by the culture of the mind—nor con- | 
tent with one of the most independent conditions in so- 
cicty, hundreds and thousands of them seek other and 
new employments, and some of truly menial character, | 
to get rid of labor, the greateat blecsing of man, and to | 
raise themselve: in the imaginary ccale of fashionable | 
society. And if they cannot participate themselves in 
this imaginary greatness, (and it is seldom any thing 
more than imaginary,) they are anxiou; to intlict the 
evile upon their posterity,—to rear their sons to the 
Jaw, the rail road to office,—to political power and tur- 
moil ;—to make them merchants, a useful but greatly 
overstocked business, or to place thei in s»me other 
genteel employment, which shall exempt them from | 
the toils of labor, the salt that best preserves from inor- | 
al corruption. 

Mistaken men! What class in society have within 
their reach co many of the elements of human enjoy- | 
ments—so many facilities for dispensing benetits to 
others—one of the first duties and richest pleasures of 
life—as the independent tillers of the soil? ‘* The 
farmer,’’ says Franklin, ‘‘ has no need of popular fa- 
vor; the success of his crops depends only on the 
blessing of God upon his honest industry. If disercet- 
ly conducted on the improved principles of husbundry, 
agriculture offers the certain means of acquiring wealth, 
andasrapidly as is consistent with the pure enjoyments 
of life, or with the good order and prosperous condition 
of society. Agriculture is the golden mean, secure 
alike from the temptations of mushroom opulence, and | 
the craven sycophancy and dependence of poverty. 
‘¢ Give me neither poverty nor riches,’’ was the prayer 
of the wise man of Scripture, ‘ lest,’’ he added, ‘‘lest 
I be full and deny thee, and say, who is the Lord ? or 
Jest I be poor and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain.”’ 

The Value of Observation to the Farmer. 

Perhaps to no man or class of men is the value of ob- | 
eervation so great as to the farmer. His business is | 

rincipally with natural objects. His occupation leads | 
Co in many things to imitate or follow nature. 


| 


| 


| 
| 





But | 
the laws of nature are learned only by watching the si- | 
lent processes and the silent operations which are going | 
on, and thus aecertaining the causes which produce the | 
effects which we see taking place around us. The | 
man who watches closest—who suffers no change ‘0 | 
take place without looking into the cause-——who, in| 
fine, observes the most, and treasures up the moet in! 
his memory, becomes most acquainted with the laws, 
before spoken of, and by consequence is the best farm- | 
er. Although the observations which have been made | 
end recorded by others, have become a large fund of | 
valuable information, there is yet a vast deal more to! 
learn. Facts are yet in the dark which can only be eli- 
cited by observation. 

It would be interesting to have a history of many of 
the useful improvements that have been made from | 
slight observations, which first gave the hint to set the | 
experiment on foot. Mrs. Child gives a pleasing state- | 
ment of the value of observation in one instance.—A | 
farmer not fifty miles from Boston, says che, is quite 


they had thought about it; but they did not observe. 

It is by thus observing that we are enabled to gather 
experience, and experience guides to future euccess.— 
The observations that have been made in regard to the 
grain-worm, or weeril, as the insect is somctimes call- 
ed, led many farmers to sow their wheat late. By co 
doing they have saved their crops. It has been ob-er- | 
ved that the incect came out at a certain time in the 
summer and remained active a certain number of days. | 
Hence, by ecowing the whevt later so that it would not | 
be headed out, it would e cape the ravages of the in- | 
scct in question. This has succeeded well with most 
farmers. 

A farmer who will probably have 500 buchels of 
20d wheat, told us. the other day, that hed he sowed 


His neighbors would have known this as well az he, : 
| 


|it ten days earlier, as he intended to do, he would 


have lost the whole. But, being informed of the ob- | 
servations that had been made in regard to the weevil, | 
and advised to suspend operations for ten days, he com- 
plied, and thus caved his crop.—N. E. Farmer. 





From the New England I ‘armer, 
CARROTS AND RUTA BAGA. 


The product of these crops is not so large in this | 
State a3 to require much expense or pains in their} 
preservation. An acre of ruta baga or carrots is, 
upon the whole, a large quantity for any one farm.— | 
As yet, «ur farmers, in the cultivation of roots for | 
stock, are slowly feeling their way. We hope they | 
will come right at last; and that email experiments | 
wi'l encourage them toextend the cultivation. They | 
will presently learn that for keeping stock, there are | 
many much more profitable crops than English hay at | 
a ton or aton anda half to an acre; and by turning 
their attention to other crops, by which they will have 
it in their power to keep much more stock, they will in- | 
crease their manure heaps, and in this way quadruple, 
in some cases increase ten-fold, the productivences of | 
their farms. 

An acre in carrots may be casily made to yie'd six 
hundred bushels. In the estimate of an experienced 
and excellent farmer in Berkchire county, half ear- 
rots and half oats are a3 good feed fora horee as all outs; 
lor rather to use his own expression, he would preter 
| one hundred bushels ef carrots and one hundred bushele 
of oats to two hundred bushels of oats for his horses. 
The experience of a distinguished farmer in England, in 
the practice of keeping cighty horses on his tarm, and 
in his collicry, entirely confirms this statement. Now a 
bushel of carrotsa day with chopped straw or ealt hay, 





condition, though it would probably be much better in 
the case to give him in lieu of 60 many carrots, some 
grain or meal. Halfa bushel of carrots per day, however, 
| at twentyfive cents per bushel, cut off from the allow- 
ance made above, would pay for an allowance of a peck 
of oats per day to ahorse. Upon the supposition then, 
of his being kept in the stable six months or one hun- 
dred and eighty-three days in a season, anacre of car- 
rots yielding six hundred bushels to the acre, euppo- 
sing one-half to be sold at twenty-five cents per bushel, 
and the money expended in oats at thirty-seven and a 
half cents per bushel, to eat with the carrote, would 
considerably more than furnish three horses with half 
a bushel of carrots each per day, and two bushels of 
oats per week, or more than a peck of oats per day 
besides the half bushel ef carrots. Under this feed a 
horse would require very little long feed of any kind 
to keep him in good condition. 

Now, on the other hand, suppose the horse has 
English hay, and if he is worked he ought to have as 
many oats as in the former case, besides, one horee 
will consume in that time, at twenty-five pounds per 
day, not less than two tons and a quarter, or the three, 
six tons and three quarters: and this can hardly be 
obtained from less than seven aeres of land of ordinary 
yield. The horses will not, in the next place, be by 
any means in so good condition; and the manure made 
from this feed not half the value as that made in the 
other case. 

This is, many will say, a remarkable etatement, bunt 
respects it deserves particular consideration. There 
in respect to health and comfort, which the use of suc- 
culent vegetgbles in some proportions, would have over 





famous for the improvement he has made in the wild 
grape. He found a vine in the wood which dozens of 

is neighbors passed every week, as well as he; but he 
observed that where the oxen fed upon the vine the 
grapes were sweetest. He took the hint. The vine 
was transplanted and closely pruned. This produced 
the same effect as browsing had done; the nourishment, 
that in a wild estate supported a great weight of vines 
and tendril=, went entirely to the body of the grape.— | 


the dry feed, which we are accustomed in our present 
| mode of keeping to give them in the winter sereon. 
We might go on to speak of the green vegetables for 
|stock in winter; the sugar bect, the ruta began, the 
|parsnip, &c. &c., but it does not come within our 
design to treat this subject more fully at this time. 
Our intention now, was merely to epeak of the 
mode of preserving these vegetables through the win- 
iter. We eay then distinctly and emphatically, that 


would, we have no doubt, keep a work horse in high | 


it is well founded and not at all exaggerated. In other | 


cannot be a doubt of the advantages, to our animale, | 


“it 


neither ruta baga, nor turnips, nor cabbagee, should 
ever, under any circumstances, be put in any considera- 
ble quantities in the house cellar, The least decay 
produces an offensive odor and poisons the air of the 
cellar and of the houee. Carrots and beets are by no 
means co bad, but they, if placed in large heape, are 
liable to become heated, and to decay; or othe: wise to 
sprout, when their nutritive powers are of cource les- 
sened. x 

We have kept them well in several casca, and often 
known them kept well by othere, by pitting them in a 
field, thus: Take a dry knoll near where they were 
raised, dig a trench about a toot deep, lengthwiee 
| north and south; and of euch width as youchoore, and 
|then after the tops gf your cariets and ruta baga are 
lcut off, put them into this trench, pil.ng them up as 
| high as they will lay, in the form of a house roof—do 
| this when they are dry; then put in a light layer of 
straw and cover it lightly with dirt, piercing some 





||holes in the top of the beap with a crow bar, to let 


| off the steam; and eso let them remain until the eevere 
frost® are about setting in; then put on another cover- 
ing of straw and a thick covering of carth, fastening 
up the south end with several bundles of stiaw, which 
can be removed at pleasure. They may be put up in 
heaps of one, two or three hundred bu: hele, or more, 
as may be desired. They will keep well in this way, 
and in plea-ant days they may be got at without incon- 
venience at any time as you may want them for your 
live stock. You must be careful to eee that there ia 
an escape for the steam afier they are first put up, oth- 
erwise they may dieappear without your suspicion, and 
very much to your chagrin. H.C. 





From the Cultivator. 
Causcs of Seeds not Germinating. 


We have known and heard of considerable lose and 
disappointment tiom seeds, particularly onion seeda, not 
growing. We have thought and inquired in reference 
to the cause, and the reeult of our cogitations and ene 
quiries may be thus etated: 

Withouta certain degree of moisture, eceds will not 
germinat>. On dry,sandy soils, and in a dry season, 
iteeems highly probably, then, that seeds may be de- 
prived of the requisite degree of moisture: perheps re- 
ceiving justas much es will mould them and deetroy 
their vitality, or being co near the surface as to be inju- 
red by the eun’s heat and light. 

But the seeds may have germinated, and have com. 
menced to eend out their roots and etem sta'ks, and yet 
be destroyed. If the coil is not pressed closely to the 
seeds, and very dry weather occurs just at this period 
of the process of germination, the root being too dis- 
tant from the soil, and too feeble .o draw any eupply 

of moisture, the liquid food of the plant contained in 
|| the fermented sced may be dried up, and the life thus 


destroyed. 

If you would avoid disappointment and Joes from 
sceds failing to grow, the preventive process is indicae 
ted by a knowledge of the cauces most frequently pro- 
ductive of this result, which we think are those stated 
above. If you sprout your seeds before putting them 
into the ground, you will preserve them trom the firet 
cause of failure, but if you pulverize your soil thorough- 
ly and press in this state witha hoe, epade, or roller, 
upon the seeds thus eprouted, the root stem will soon 
and surely derive sufficient moisture from the soil. 

In a few instances I have found mv neighbors blame 
ing the seeds az useless, particulari. vf onions, carrots, 
and parenips, when J have obtained a litle of the seed 
and found it to sprout quite well. You may easily eave 
yourselves from such reflections, or from the temptation 
to blame others, by steeping the suspected seed in 
warm or tepid water, from six to twenty-four hours, ac 
cording to the size and haidneces of the seeds, and then 
setting it away in a warmith place for a day or two.— 
If good it will sprout in this time; if kept warm ina 
darkish place, and it does not sprout in this time, the 
seed is faulty. 

In connexion with thie subject, I may stete that sew 
eral circumstances incline me to the belief that corn 
which has been sprouted—no matter in what steep— 
is safe from the ravages of thered or wire worm. Ithas 
been farhionnable to steep in a strong eolution of copper- 
as, and to ascribe the enfety of the seed in this etate, 
not to the change which fermentation has produced in 
| the germ or chit Which is usually firet attacked, but to 
| the change in the taste from the copperas. We have 
known corn soaked in s'mple water—in water slone— 
|} to esenpe from the attacks ef the worm as well as that 
| soaked in a copperas steep. Until this matter is made 
|| more certain, however, I would hold it bad husbandry 
to neglect the copperas, as, in addition to the change 
produced by heat and moisture, we have also the disa- 
|| greeable taste eommuniented by this ealt. 
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12 THE NEW GENESEE FP ARMER, Vou. 1) 


—— 
The following communication was written for the || would state, tliat it was precisely the same as was ad- ns, of Flushing, L. I. This season I planted sey 
late ‘*Genesee Farmer,’’? and Mr. Tucker kindly | d and sold by Mr. Thorbuin, under the name |! rows of his corn along side of my own; they = 
published it in his weekly paper, (which had only a hae i iy It = qai d by i : . é 

I », Of Flushing. Mr. Thorburn |) two hundred hills, producing six or seven hundreq 
vf eame man, and [ sold Mr. || ears; this season I planted a small field; when in its 

















small circulation, ) but refused it 2 place in the month- 



































a : haem > ar , Me Mor : 1 pe : 
ly, although he inserted the article from Mr. Thor- acof the same loi as that sold yor || milky eiate, it was blown down in a storm of wind and 
- . . . . 7. 5 " ‘ e ‘ 1,- Y ” fyi ‘ > ‘ 
burn, of which wecomplain. As it is a matter which Yours, Ke. G. R. Gai an }| rain, Pee ith the excepiion of ten or twelve hill, jj 
affects our — utation, and that of our establishment, | Owing to its southern complexion, | always had was then ten fect high, and being heavy with ears jt 
justice to ourselves demtils its publication in this pa ubts of the adaptedness of the corn to this northern || Mever rose, notwithstanding, I pe upwards of 
stice t rse.ves fds its publication this pa- if oitbieaia “Be =i oe, er Ee a ese 
. y andi never! i 1 ( ilk y A AO tii re. 
per. And lest our friend Thorburn should ¢ mpiain my more than to 1 ) | p mer Vi i controverey, Mir. Tucker, this is 2 val. 
of injustice, we also insert his communication refer- || count t, and let them t COM, will take the lead of all ether sorts jg 
red to. Ni : i J 1 , alt rate. Perhaps it mey not 
CHINA TREE Conn: | " peel pipes. | the Duttog 
- - - <—- = . | > ' } 
And the **Rochester Gerd Store.” ; tic tne same Lem, on the san Chinese wag 
J € VER. a ost i Be 6 tt > ; : n Ss rin! mn nw nk Gem Dak 
Mr. Tucker—Since my return from Eneland, I ; 4s : oe : ay , Ling 3 a 
my t iron af Mma, £1! an vs 2 j \ (O.) 4 1, BAYS he ated a pateh of 
have been looking over the Acricultural pavers reeciv- |}. pee er . rm ye awe ee il Coast acd 
rey : i ol . , i Nl Xl i corn t c ol ie vie 'd ave. 
ed during my absences, and « veo munerous art esa rs : ! fowr daurge, sound, ripe cars, for every ker 
on the subject of Thorburm’s celebrated China T sigendligge fle ’ : y ’ , ¥ ; ne ee ee y Kernel 
Corn, m ae x wiich condemn it a3 an ” ut I ol es will only observe, in conclusion, thet I do n 
‘hombug,’’? &e. Many of the writers eb 1 4] - : . os ; , Five 1 , » that © Not 
* - 4 Png rit obiained t nena th on 5 4 think the Aecricultaral Journ ters, and Far 
seed directly from Me. Thorburt 1 ; mt . 
J I { i ) ac is BAmMme co 
look to him for any explanntion B s ; | j- 1s orm, 
Be . he : chari insti " x are as opposite ar lich and dark. 
others obtained it through difl | “IE lig toe 
. See . : : M. B. Bareuanm ’ ; th ey ied the dark, with rut throwing 
inclined to suspect them of scliing artic | a I panne Ane O% $2°O © we Gath? on the aniiact Pa pe M 
ne the eolee of cole. Re F Seed Store, | ; " al 2 nt ubject, I refer not to you, r. T.. 
or the X . || oe ee nily pot-nd. what éécharteehla ty, {| uF this number, now in hand, is the only one I haye 
In your paper of the 7th of October, nwn 5. 1 am irequen f > V L n- , 
: ae -. Pageiens tag nin six months. As your correspondent requests 
eation from Syra ruse, signed W., and 1 tie Col t Lt by alr ' , é : as 
h. . : ST ae , tags : 3 . rg an explanation, I doubt not but you will give this a 
vosi tion. he writer, after stating n- . aay GHU SOM ma t t tiat : = 
mpositi ter, af lung t il : : ae e loce in your Farmer 
duced to try the corn from rea line Gr ! ’ peeneted the finds, xut anyone ct all acquainted || *~ na call 
, ; : Satils hha tenlneindetellls., gliananton aft on aig Yours, respectfully 
glowing account of it, complains that it did not answer || Wit! Ute Urumpeaca ( re eran’ 4 urn, |} “ - 
sec ee r eoniidere tat sna on eo te hex tina | Gr ANT THORBURN. 
the deacription, and proved inferior to our common ya- I _ . ~ wee rs . omy s a —— E i ome 
> othen adds: } saan give forthe non-appearancs of any public ac- 
rieties. He then adds jj ft car f public ae- || mee mee Ewart 
}knowledement, is, that it would be offensive to the] IIATCHING EGGS BY STEAM—THE LON. 


¢We look upon the matter in this section, as o ' ° . : ‘ _ . r 
| v7 ) 4 The ( { a” «y! } los: vv“ } sel i! a : Er ’ 4 
gross fraud practised upon the publi c fe the sake of || Moe ety Of th donor, who doubt wi 3 to Jot] DON CHICKEN MANUFACTORY. 
gain. The odium at this time is principally attached to || v0 . sree phn fi e Chig mOncy wast) What will not the inventive genus of man accom. 
urn, inasmuch as he has the credit of fur- }| ™ > up of contributions rom many who do not think |} , ‘ . 
Mr. Thorburn, inasmuch as he has the credit of fur- ie sat teeenletelll ans eeadiaeal Big ste ink |) plish by the use of steam? Who can estimate the 
| they ceiver 4 


nishing all the seed; some of which, I am informed, —— eee wn ki i 
' weaes feclines renders ind proper thai the recent |} 20unt, or enumerate the kinds of labor, which Yan- 








t necessar 





eame directly from his store in New-York; most of it, 






however, that was planted in this vicinity, came thro’ j!of the donation should be publicly acknowledged. {| | kee ingenuity has made this agent perform? Our 
the ‘Rochester Seed Storc,’ but was said to be genuine : — || country is famous for its Steam-boats, Steam- cars 
seed from Thorburn’s. We look for a satisfactory ex- 4 neegp 8 re 94 109 | Steam-guns and Steam-doctors, but who, in the ‘uni: 
planation.” _ storia, L. I. (late Hallet’s Cove, Oct. 21, 1939, || 4s Yankee ? ? 

In the Farmer of November ‘9th, isa reply to W. || 2/7. Tueker—In your Monthly Farmer for Oc pres mer ty Pa Cae ot ate 
from Grant Thorburn himeec!f. But, to me, it is far | page 145, is a piece sign d W. Heb cin 5 With Grow $|| chicken mannfactory? Yes, hatching eggs by sterm! 






he scone ourselves, but, find- 





Tucker, this thing was not done ina corner. In || Chambers’s Journal, we publish it in preference to 
scores of my neig rhs ts saw my corn when!|! our own: 


; this summer, hundre: ited amy isil = 
a5 tale summer, hundreds vieited my field sl! paGge=eHATCHING EXHIBITION. 


from being a pa sfactory explanation.’’ a cays, || {mposition, and then gives my d scription of the || and that, too, not only as an experiment to satisfy the 
adds, ‘‘the sec iocld be his sons in New-York, Al bany | Suweet, in piace of the 10th of ey -el exhibiti : : f 
end &. Louis, was cenuine.” Iam afraid old friend | || thie words of truth and soberne: his novel exhibition we lately witnessed in Lon- 
Laurie is becoming rather uncharitable of Inte, and || th at de criptio Nn is plain iru ih. m; and, of all the strange sights of that city, we saw 
6 un e” whicl alll camila Dike talon, 1) SOE. ss eerie, een ltd: sae , 

unfold a talk which, [I fear, will render his defen }} Sort te at lon’t]|| write a deseription of 
of but little service to him. I; n the 4th of July, this will not persuade u 
corn story last fall, I began t wwe numerous j 
ries after the sec. 7, on Visitine 


rT he t the true kind,” and then || comm Now, W., if you — : 
he “thinks W. has not got the true kind,” and thei y *, but as a regular and profitable business. 
i 
/, 
since he is so free with his insinuations, [ shall have to || S8!, or spurious seed, mi - ow thatinterestedus asmuchas this. We intended to 
Soon after Mr. Thorburn published his wond || ing the following more particular account of it in 
York in October, I put c d of Mr. ¢ 






burn a quantity « f the corn, and was i pong eg’ - ee; pee A short ti 1 

supply was limited and selling 1 * Daily Whiz, and at » UI J “Strect, | oe ae M . ” gL se men der Bere 
reaching home, this lot was a!! wk, and at William Thorburn among other ‘sights, the much-talked-of-egg- 
to Mr. Thorburn and obtained an ad re All be seen sinlks of the corn paratts, or, asit is called by its proprietor, 





are STOW tip end of the the Eccarnosios—a word from the Greek, sign’ fy- 

































This was all sold during the winter, an | 1g row" hes, |} the w ma if 
approached, the demand seemed to increase. By this || 25 Mey st vod in tl > TOY id. di Mr. W. c rany of his;} " oe bring to life. lie lishment is situated in 
time, I expected to herr that Mr. Thorburn’s stoek » j neichbors cor > to A bany or New-York th » ! bul, Oj te tic : Opers-House, and 
entirely exhaust: dy ashe had stated that he only re | tio (see for th ves. There has] lisist3 Of a Hiney *k aparinent, entered 
asmall patch of about 200 hills; but to iny prise, || Ro wederhand nor d d eon 1 t in thi: y a passnge from the et Che first feeling on 
was informed that his supply wae sti!l adequate to the |} Mater. Ty ut Iny name to ‘commun | z the room is the ther @ warm atmos. 
demand, although orders poured in upow him from {| made on the t. LT said it is an carly cora, and | *, nloug with the slight smell of a poultry yard, 
every quarter. O,r ie Todd! t! ht I. vour || &2v so still, We have earlier kinds, to be sure, but|| Waren ace titerally is, weap etee Mae left, 
corn is certainly ‘‘s rnew und and |! I ul ! 1 j doen j ov ‘ wall, elevated three 
well did you name ie? 1s to pos- i lon the 221 of é ri nati t fro and Das hat ching oven: 
sess the miraculous pri the ancient Wid ( id ¢ I in the crib. Mr. W. says 1 ie Opposite ride, running nearly the ‘th of the 
oil—the more you cn from it, the more tl ia lofi! |] will not ripen iim. J he , ‘oom, is un er re formed of | a aie ra 
Being rather skept cal on the subject of modern mi'ra- |! true kind 1] i i distiict GiVis ous jor diferent sizes ol » and con- 

cles, I determined to inquir rt ystery. | || Cases it ! ent : in it turned out bette i oe to the w n row of coops er houses for * 
learned that the wonderiul W variety’? was an ol than myown. I will give you the following, from || He Litite 3 torun into. At th farth< r end of 
acquaintance among the farmers of Long Tsland, vy. || Many i rec lof the same import: | - TOOM 18 & Gides-ease on a table, in which the birds 
eral of whom had cultivated it for a number of years, || Owreo, Tiora co., N. ¥. Oct. 10, 1859. of one Gay Out are kept and nursed; and in the cen- 
and were then se!ling their erops t>) Ms. Thorburn, ||) Frrexp Tro nx—l nm very happy to bo vem: tl eat > te athe 1 a . with a numb r of saucers, 
to supply the immense demand which he had occa- |} 4.1 ‘ ; 1 ; ea Weide He the yas of eg s at different stages of 
. vaneomcn ut which being broken 


sioned. hs 




















! rein : 3 wesc co ( i 2 4 oe : . 
Supposing I had contributed my ehare towards the || eeoy f ever Bon of any corn 20 Hen s i Fe yes Or co USCICS they only exhibit 
nameless ‘‘charitab!e institutions,”’ purchase: || ait tn ae a ; 160 gi i s the general outline 
a further supply of seed from Mr. G IRE SY of SURI ET a ni SR aaa Ri : the ost - nt, 1 is fits | up witk iron 
Flushing, which I have the fallest p ! Vi : or : , a } 3 ; nuns I vund tie roont to prese rvea cer- 
in every respect es was by Mr. » Alli] ( , ; Donsaies rt it W th a : any who attends the 
that was ha Lor sold at the Rochester e, werell ws ae om i WE See ism oven, > look after the poultry-yard or 
the two lots from Mr. Thorburn and one from Mr. {| 4°°%y “Ah * Bese, 4 ata & eiran » Mr. P., or || enc’osure, the whole is before the eye of the visitor. 
Garretson. re sage nay a. scare Becade tibe she r we do is to take a peep into the oven, 
The following letter was lately reecived from Mr. || *2? SUe# & Bian in the ae SHED *OR BS BNOV where tie pre 3 of ine I ar 8 peri rmed. This 
Garretson in relation to the seed from hi =. 5 y Gt Unis Moment, where Owe n executes the ofiice of the a coy 
tshypgse » but I should thin cork that ripens at Owego, || markal erlect manner; in fact, much better th 
Flushing, L. 1., Nor. Sth, 1839. |} would not be too laie for Rechester._ 1 know the Chi soy taal - a A i oe ~ > 
Mr. M. B. Batexim— |j nese corn sold by my eons in New-York, Albany, and{! who has at to do with hatching poultry, knows 
Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiries about the || St. Louis, was genuine. After my crop was sold] that the grea consists in keeping the hen 
China Tree Corn, which IT sold you last spring, I|| last yest, they ob:ained a eupply from Samuel Par-|! upon her eggs. Some hens are better hatchere than 


alike in all respects. In 1#38, I plante d only abou, | 
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No. 1. : 


others, but, generally speaking, they aro too apt to | 


leave their eggs to get cool; an 1 this, by che cking the 
incubation, at once destroya the unborn chick. / By 
the Eccaleobion process, this chan e of loss is entirely 
avoided. If the egg be a tresh good egg 1 
up its chick; nothing can keep it from being hate) 





The oven or case, as we have said, i: pee 
: ] ve ‘ ode 13 : 
box projecting from the wall. It is to = pe 


eight compartments, like the fl ors ; 
exposed to view by means of a glass door, 
our curiosity, the door of on » of the compart 1s Wi 

thrown open, and on looking in we perceive that the 
interior is a sort of shallow box lined w th cloth, heated 
with steam-pipes, and the bottom covered with ege 
ing at an casy distance from each oth Lk as 
water is placed among the eggs, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the air of the box with a necess: y ree 
moisture. Thus, each c ymparment or box isa distinct 
oven with its own eggs, and in each the eges are ata 
stage of advancement. 











degree of 





particular 


act of being hatched. The meaning of having eight 
boxes is to insure a batch of chicks every two or three 
— whole upwards of two thousand. ’ 

An egg requires from twenty to twenty-three days to 
hatch, according to its quality and other cireumstances; 
the exact time is allowed to be twenty-one days; but 














































sneh is the variety of eggs, thata batch will! re juire thre 
days in entirely chi; z. The progreesive series of 
phenomena durin r incubat on, as exhibited in the bro- 
ken eggs on the table of the room, rre cxecodinegly in- 
teresting, particularly that in whic 1th rh art is seen 
beginning to beat on the suri ree of the york, ar lare t 
follows: I quote from a pamphlet handed toy esis 
‘Ist. day. In a few hours after cx re to prop. 
er temperature the microse ype d ev rs th t ah mid 
matter has formicd within t reamients of t 
and at the ex; ion ol twelve or ; 
matter beara 1e Tes iblanee to phan] 
head; a number of new vesic uso suddey 
rudimentary of diflerent parts of the fi 
chick; those ii 3b fo ined, an limost ca vi 
le, may afterwerds be recog acd 
shape of the vertebral b ihe back.—2d day. ‘7 
eyes begin to } i th - 
tieth hour, an ! c! \ 1 . 
a . of t il ' 
ts of the wincsa . 
cipal muscles, b Drie ob rveb 7 i 
the heart is also evidentiy pro } ing— 
commencement of the third the beatii 
is perceptible, although no blood is visible; a ft 
hours, however, clapse, and two v , 
blood, make their ¢ ance; 0 f 
ventricle, the other t rt 7 i 
heart is next seen, and in ui f th 
is evident.—1th day. T! 
defined ehave nd t! i t } 
ders the globules, eontaning the brain, beak and t! 
front and hind part of the head distinctly — 
day. On the 5th day tlie liver mak ) 
and both auricles, now plainty seen, h 
the heart than they were before. That beaatifu! phono- 
mena, the circulation of the blood lont.—Sih day. 
and stomach are distinguishable, and the full! 
gush of blood from the heart d'stinetly apparent. —7ih 
day. Daring this day, the intestines, veins, and upper 
mandible, become visible, and the brain begi to Nr 
sume a constituent forin.—2th d The beak, i 
first time, opens, and the foi of flesh con 
upon the brea hd l 10f moa 
forming the ribs, takes p! d the gall-bl 
perceptible. —LOth day. T rip hc 
now becomes cartilaginous, and the prot 1 of feath- 
ers evident. —I2th dey. 4 bite of sigl 
apparent, and the ribs are periected.—13th day. 1 
spleen gradually approaches toits proper postion it 
abdomen.——-14th day. The lungs become ine! 
within the breast.--15 rand I7thdays. Daring 
these days the infinit na in this wonder- 
f il piec » of vital mechanism, e!nborate it into amon per- 
tect form, and it presents an appearanc? closely ap- 
proaching a mature etate. The yolk of the egg, how- 
ever, from which it derives its nourishment, is still out- 


side the body.—18th day. On the 18th day, the out- 
ward and audible ion ot devi lop ! lift is apt 
the faint piping of the chick being, for the fi 
heard.—19th, 20ih, and 21st days. Continually 
sing in size and strength, the remainder of the 
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gradually becomes inclosed within its body; then, with || 


uicommon power for so small and frai! a being, it lib- 
erates itself from its prison ina peculiar and curious 
manner, by repeated efforts made with its bill, second. | 
ed by muscular exertion with its limbs, and emerges | 


into a new existence. 





Each box holds from two to three hundred eggs, | 
1} 


In one box they may | 
be but newly put in, and in another they may be in the 


eeriainty, or been reared successfully af: 

,ed: every bird is perf | grow 

Ti distinguished « i ti 

exact regulation of temperature at diflerent stages of 
| advancement, for eggs, as is we'l known, develop heat 
| naturally in the course of hatching, and conseque nily 
the artificiaal heat requires to be judiciously diminish- 
ed as the natural heat inere By emp! ur steam 
or hot-water pipes, the temp is not only capable | 
lof being exactly reculated, but is diffused generally 
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The position of the chicken in the shell is such as to 
occupy tLe Icast pessible space. The bead, which is 
large and heavy in proportion to the rest of the body, is 

lin front of the belly with its beak under the right 
W the feet are gathered up like a bird tr 1 for 
| th it; yet in this singular manner, and apparent un- 
| comlurtable } 1, itis by no 1s craimped or con- 

1, but Li lef 
1 for J 
iniallible. Thechicken, atthe time it bree 4 

is heavier than the whole ezg was at first’? 
The superintendant of the oven politely exhibited a 
' , 











compa n Which the eges wer 

had chi; 4 , others that day ! 
would not he morrow; ina few ea 

we obsert iick boring its way throuch 





: emancipated. When the 
res are ushered into the world, they are not 


the shell, ¢ 
] 





re then remove 
ile at the en 





land put into the g'ass-cace, on the ta- 
lof the nm. This cose ie vere hollow 

lof the room. is case is very ehallow, 
and the glass cover can be easily pushed aside to permit 
the superintendent handiing them if required. They 
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are here ior the first time tod, though not for twenty- 
four hours after being hatched; the material scattered 
mong themissmall bruised grits, or particles little lar- 
} ecu meal; t! tney eagerly pick up without any 
teaching, their i ct lcsire for food being a sufli- 
! A the |} been kept in th 
act , -¢* 1 
(Wi i ] 1) ior two or thre 
’ 1] i - 
! < t : 
( Ow i i res ] 
in 
1 
ii 
i 
a 
, ‘ : 
1 ’ . 
\ i 1 all z i 
. ' 
i lures in hateh- 
, 
wes 1] ‘ 
( ; 
i } i 
ly ‘ ae | 
I 
: ip 
ae al yy . wer ss 
1 or he coun Tie 
r } } er { pro i forty 
Kr sina | kine allo. f 
‘ inf ‘ short of | 
' W t weeks old, as Iw . 
for ( 9 l sold 
Bg \ } > = 
t w 
t ‘ h 
: . A 
c j i » mic. \ am | 1 de- 
7 } , trifling o oy anper = 
’ , 
ri ] t } t 
i I ! h i - 
l 1a i : 
Ink t ! 
it r VW ri 1 
) f the ] 1 i ! 
9 i rt lr li it 
heat. It has only been by t caleobion, as far as J 


can learn, that the birds have been bri 
































and equably throughout the oven, and acta upon ail 
sides of the egg alike. Hence, the eggs in the Eccal- 
eobion requife no handling or turning during the pro- 


eatu 
diately removed out of the oven, but are allowed | 
to remain for a few hours until they become dry; they 

















| ? , . . : 
cess—there is no tear of their being roasted on one side 
| orooled oa the other. Provided a'l is fair and above 
board, as the proprictor of the Eccalcobion describes, or 
| the superintendants inform the visitors, there can be 
| no difliculty in multiplying eeg-hatcking and ckicken- 
lreartne establish all over the couniry. Poultry 
3 nt a dear on account of the very lim- 


land imperfect manner of its production; but this 
, be t! any longer. There is nothing to 
prevent every town in the kingdom having its ckicken 
actory as well as any otker branch of business, 
|| Wherever thereare establiskments with steam-engineg 
| having a redundancy of steam, it would be the easiest 
| thing in the world to ercet a fowl producing apparatus 
n with the works. And if this did not in 
son improve the resources of the country, 
and the condition of the people, I do not know what 
would. 





me dem 





To any one who keeps hens or ean keep them, we 
recommend the following communication as worthy an 
attentive perusal, It contains much valuable matier in 
afew words. Many complain that their hens do not 
lay in the winter, and the cause is apparent on taking 
a proper view of the subject, and the evil is very easily 
remedied. The hens want lime to form the shell, 
gravel to assist in digesting their food, and they need 

| er, food similar to that which they choose 
| when they run at large in the warm season, and have 
| lege of making choice of their food.—Editer 


} tne privi 























| bankec Farm r. 
ON KEEPING HENS. 
| Mr. Editor—Will you have the goodness to insert 
following in your paper for the benefit of those who 
re partial to eggs and poultry. Income of four hens 
m= Morch t : Ith, being a little 
hort of i mil | eggs three hundred 
nd on ood of ten chickens reared and weaned 
en 34 ¢ old, and the mother of the chickens 
need vr on th Sth day I would give you 
’ t of the incor f fowls for one year, 
1 ]3 met with the1 »of losing one of 
, and tly after I sold r, Which reduced 
1 ber te » JDhaven »d to the number, 
i » give you the income from six hens the 
i \ 
f feeding my fowls is simply this. Hay- 
vy of grain by them at all times, say barley, 
! corn—I keen lime, eand and bones 
l , ands , by them in winter, and green 
; ! ' recn vegetables 
‘ t have « »ernes. In regerd to 
‘ I my fowls, Ido not know, but 
I «! t would not exceed 1,50 for the above 
time, as I Iet therm have their liberty. 
| Yours, &e. 7 Z. 
| Chelsca, Nor. 26, 1839. 
| = 
I thé Fe ers’ Magazine. 
New Way of Preventing Smut ia What. 
| Sm—7 cubject of smut in wheat havin; ofter 
} of ecientifie men, and aso the 








neral, as to its cause ard pre- 
id you the result of sever crops 
py. In the vear of 183, 1834 
alway ted more or less 
i lime was usedin the 
1835. to use 
at, nnd blue vitriol 


















on the other half. The consequence waa, tha I had 
| ! br d lime was used, and vey little 
d where the vit wasapplied. I, therebre, de- 

I > Vi ] f ; Lhave doneso, and 
resu! been, that in my crop of 1838,I could 
discover more than six emut errs, and in ths pres- 
lent crop, I hay been able to see one, altough I 
j have made dl h; my managing nan has 
t , only, and this is near 90 statute 
of varion s of wheat, viz: Whitington, 

rown's ch te n velvet hull, yellov Lam- 


m9 I cannot boast of superio crope, 
|| tor the country docs not warrant it, but any resectable 
} farmer that mav be desi ’ ng my whet now 
in field or in the barn, any time during the yar, may 
Yours, resyectfully, 

GEORGF DYER. 

Old Place Farm, Enst Hants, Aug. 3. 
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A great lie, enys Crabbe, is like a big fisl on dry 
land, it may fret, and fling, and make a frightul both- 
er, but it can’t bite you. You have only to et it lie 
| still, and it will die quietly of itself. 

| An Irishman who had blistered his fingers by en- 
deavoring to draw on a pair of boots, exclained, ** By 
St. Patrick, I believe I shall nover get them sn until I 
wear them a day or two,”’ 
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From the Farmer's Register. 
Application of the Principles of the Rotation 
of Crops» 

There isccarcely any condition of agriculture, in 
the least degree advanced, or improved in operation, 
which 1s not based on some tude eyetem of rotation, 
or succession of crops ina certain order. It has long 
been known and almost universally acted upon, that, 
as to grain crops at least, the same kind could not be 
produced successively on the same land, without ara- 
pid decline of product, from some other cause or causes 
besides the mere les-ening of the fertility of the land. 
For when land so treated and eo reduced in product 
was put under some other crop, the product of cuch 
other crop was greatly better. Therefore, except in 
the earliest and rudest cu'tivation of a new country, no | 
where is there to be found cultivate] the same grain | 
crop for many years in euccession, without tue inter- | 
pocition of some other crop, of other grain or of graze. | 
Cotton isthe only tilled large crep in this country | 
which bas not been alternated with other cultivation, | 
and which is tended for years together on the same 
land. This practice is recommended by the c'ean 
condition of the lnnd re quired by that crop, and which | 
ita repeate! culture eecures. But it may well be | 
doubted whether the diseases and enormous losees of 
product in this crop, are not to be ascribed to its being | 
continued so long on the same land. 

Bat though every farmer uses something of a rota- | 
tion, still the most u-ual courses of crops are very im- 
pertect and high!y objectionab'e ; and there is scarce'y 
any scheme of rotation wh'ch does not ollend greatly, 
in some of its features, against the correct principles or 
theory of rotation. 

The fact of the certain and rapid decline of product 
of any one crop repeated year atter year on the land, | 
was universally conceded, and the practice generally | 
abandoned, by practical cultivatore, without their trou- 
bling themselves to investigate the causes. Theoret- 
ical and scentilic agricul wrists have entertained ditier- | 
ent views at dillerent times, and each bas had its reign. | 
Formerly it was eudposed, and generally admitted, 
thateich plant drew trom the soil s»me tood peculiar 
to itself, and thus rapidly exhausted the soil of this its 
own peculiar nutriment, while there still remained un- 
eonsimed, and in abundance, the tood to support plants | 
of o.ber kinds But though this theory passed cur- 
rent long, without dispute, because it cerved to ex- 
plain the effects produced, it was gradually weakened, 
and finally overthrown, by later and more correct 
views of the nature of the food of plants. It is but 
witha the last lew years that a new and oppos.te doc- 
trine has been started, which is at least the most in 
fasion at prevent, if not the most generally received. 
Taisis founded on the discoveries of Macaire, De Can- 
dolle, and Towera, of the excretions of plants by their 
roots: and the inference thence drawn that the rejected 
excrenent ia fit to serve as food for other plants, but is 
useles, if not absdiuttc!y huriiui to iue Kind from | 
whict it was thrown off. And hence alsc would fg}. | 
les ne necessity for a change of crops. 

Wihout denying or advocating either of these doc 
trines [ will yet add to whatever may be the main 
eausewhich calls for a frequent change of crops, an- 
ther ausc, of at least very considerable operation, 
and which has been already named in the first of these 
numbrs. This is, that every plant is subject to be 
preyec on by its own peculiar tribes of insects, which 
are coitinued to be supplied by their proper food, and 
favore: by the still continuing circumstances of the 
field, ind therefore are increased continually in num- 
bers, md in their destructive ravages, so long as the 
crop wiich fed them, and the circumstances which fa- 
vored tem, remain unchanged; and that these insect 
must b destroyed or greatly reduced in their numbers 
an | povers of mischiet, by a total change of the growth 
and of he treatment and condition of the field. Per- 
haps tese deprelators may be invisi!'c, from their 
minutcsize3, and yet s> numerous a3 to caus? any ex- 
tent ofinjury that is found to be suffered by unchanged 
tillageof any one crop, and which is avoided by con- 
vertibl husbandry or a rotation of crops. 

But luckily, though the causes of such evils may 
be uncertain, the effects and the remedies are not there- 
fore urxnown. And the observations of both scientific 
and pnctical agriculturists have served to establish 
what hey have termel the principles of the rota- 
tion of crops, which furnish a body of rules by which 
te teat:very particular scheme, and show its advanta- 
ges an: defects. But thouch most of these principles 
and therules founded on them, are universally receiv- 
ed, stil perhaps every writer and reasoner upon rota- 
tations |i {f2rs in some important respect from all uthers; 
and myown views, and still more the rules and appli- 
eationsfounded thereon, which have been and will be 
offered n these numbers, have no authority, either in || 


| 
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Vor. 1. 











previous precepts or examples of practice. The adop- 
tion of the above named and new reason for a rotation 
of crops, would alone require the imtroduction of new 
rules in determining a proper order of succession, and 
a considerable departure trom the s‘ated rulcs prescri- 
bed by any previous writer on th's subject. But thovgh 
the princ.plks and rulcs laid down by every modern 
and well informed agriculturist may have differed in 
some respect from ail others, and even if all were 
wrong a3 to the main cause of the nececsity of changing 
crops, still all were right in the main, in their general 
precepts and rulcs of ordinary procedure. 

But though many scientilic writers have laid down 
the principles of proper successions of crops, and all 
modern agricultur'sts in writing, or in practice, have 
advocated particular rotations, still scarcely any two 
agree fully in their rules; and agreement in practice 
s2ems more the rcsult of old custom and neighborhood 
example, than of thinking and reasoning. It is mani- 
fest thot no particu‘ar course of crops can be priseribed 
as the be-t tor an extens.ve agricultuial region, nor for 
fields of ditlerent soil on the same farm, nor for the dif- 
ferent cond.tions at ditlerent timcs, of even the same 
ifield. It 's 28 much quackery to direct the sime rota- 
| tion for an extens've region, es it is to proseribe the 
}same medicine for ail dseaccs. When we hear of a 
| particular rotation (no matter what) being genarally 
j pursued throughout a large district, it is pretty good 
| evidence that the rule is pu:sted from custom, and not 
| by reason. Some of our best farmers have no regular 

rotat‘on, though always aiming to ob-erve the s:und 
| principles of the succe sion of crops, by varying the 
| succession, accord.ng to the changes of cireums.ancs. 
| Batif nether reasmng nor pree2pt can point out 
; 
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Hlearn from both what is wrong and injurious. And 
| we can scarcely find any regutar rotation in this coun- 
try, waich does not offend against some admitted prin- 
ciple and rule, and the most common have scarcely ene 


| the practice be tried. 

Tac moe: important and indeed indispensable requi- 
| site of any good scheme of rotat on, or course of cropa, 
| I take to be the following; and the observance of them 
jmay be termed the three primary rules for rotations. 


ist. ‘That the several crops whici form the course, are 


jamong the most projitable to the cultivator, in the cir- 
cumstances in waich he is placed, of climate, sil, and 
market. ad. That the whole course of crops, taken 
jthrough, is profitable to the land—serving to increas2 


n 
a 


| its productiveness, if poor—and at least retaining its | 


| productivnness, ifalready rich, 3rd. That cach crop 

jin the rotation serves to prepare for and aid the culti- 

| vation and production of the next, which is to follow 
it, instead of obstructing cither or both. 


by implication, may be considered a3 embraced in ev- 
ery theoretical scheme of rotation, and aimed (however 
incueetuauy ) to be preserved in every judicious farm- 
ci’s practice. The third is almost d'sregaided by all, 
and ia certainly not by any placed in the important po- 
sition, or viewed in the light which I think it deserves. 

If all these three requisites be secured, any rotation 
will be good; if any be neglected, or be but imperfect- 
ly secured, the rotation will certainly be 2 bod one.— 
The best devised rotation for the improv‘ -2t of the 
land and its products, and perfecting the tu... .°, would 
be inadm‘ss.ble, if any of the crops were of such kind 
as not to be either sold, consumed, or otherwise profit- 
ably used, by the farmer. Neither would the greatest 
annual sales justify another rotation, if it worked to 
impoverish the farm. And even if the kind of crops 
were to be the most profitable, and the improvement 
of fertility regularly advancing, what will it profit the 
proprietor, if the rotation operates to produce weeds 
and depredating insects in such numbers as greatly to 
increase his labors, and a's> to dimin‘sh their products? 

Scientific agriculturists have laid down so many 
principles or rules, to be observed in planning rota- 
tions, that it is impossb'e in practice to observe all, or 
perhaps ha'fofthem. Thus the Engl’sh writers insist, 
perhaps more strongly than on any other point, that 
green (or grass and roots, or leguminous) crops, and 
white (or grain) crops should reglarly be alternated. 
Others, that tap-rooted plants should alternate with 
fibrous and shallow rooted. But all these are minor 
considerations compared to the foregoing; and each or 
jall of them might come in conflict, in the circumstan- 
ces of this country, with one or more of the more im- 
portant and indispensable requisites. 


A man has been placed in the Asylum for the insane, 
in Philadelphia, because he was caught picking a prin- 
ter’s pocket. 


- 





The busy man, say the Turks, is troubled with one 
devil ; but the idle man is troubled with a thoueand. 





The first two of these requ’'sitcs, either expressly or | 





}alwaya a right or perfect rotation, it is easy enough to |} 


| 








redeeming quality, no matter by what test or principles || be made well to supply their place. 





Benefits of Reot Cultivation, 

The culture of roct crops for the rearing of swine 
and for winter fecding of cattle I believe to be a great 
object to most farmers. The mengel wurtzel, the ey. 
gar beet, the common beet, the carrot and perhaps the 
parsnip may be raiced on ground that will produce a 
good ercp of corn; the ruta baga may be raiced ong 
lighter soil and with less manure than the other crops, 
In proportion to the quantity produced with the same 
laltor, I am inclined to give the preference to the ruta 
baga. That crop may be raised with about as little 
labor as a crop of potatees upon the came ground, If 
the censon be fortunate, cix and eight hundred and 
sometimes a thousand bushels to the acre are produced: 
a thousand bushels weighing twenty-five tone, deait 
out to a stock of cattle, will be equal in value to at 
least ten tons of the best hay. It is a mistake to sup. 
pore that the ruta baga spoils either the meat or the 
milk of the creature fed upon it. This mistake origi- 
nated in the fact familiar to many practical farmer, 
that the turning of fat catt'e and cows into fresh feed, 
where turnips, cabbages, and onions have been raiced 
and cleared out, leaving tops and leaves, will make 
them liable when slaughtered or milked, to leave the 
meat or the milk tainted with the taste and flavor of 
the articles upon which they have fed. 

Milch cows ted daily on ruta baga once a day, will 
communicate no taste to the milk; and if there Le any 
doubt about fat cattle, the leaving off the ruta baga one 
week and substituting corn or other feed, will leave 
their meat in as gocd flavor and quality as if they had 
fed exclusively on corn. I prefer late cowing of rata 
baea, say as late as the 10th of June, to an enrlier day; 
this root grows best in cool weather, and by late eow- 
ing it much better escapes the turnip fly and des:roying 
erubs, end has the adventage of a vigorous growth late 
in the fall until severe froets shall render it a matter of 
prudence to gather them. LEeets of the various kinds, 
and carrots, to such as do not admire ruta baga, may 
Fed with either, 


quantity of that most necessary and most grateful ar. 
ticle in the consumption of every fnmily, that they will 
give when fed simply on the best English hay. With 
the gencral cultivation of reots, my present conviction 
is that the quantity of beef and pork and butter and 
chee-e produced in New England, may be increased 


|one-half, and might be very easily doubled.—Gor, 


Hill's Address at Keene. 


HEALTH==-REGULATION OF DIET. 

Many shut themselves up entirely in unpleasant 
weather, during the long winter, or whenever they 
find a pressure of business within or unpleasant weatb- 
er without; and yet they eat just as voraciously ts if 
they took exercise every day. To say that no atten- 
tion is to be paid to diet, is madness. You must pay 
attention to it sooner or later. If you are faithful t 
take regular vigorous exercise every day in open ait, 
then you may eat, and pay less attention to quantity 
and quality. But if you take but little exercise, you 
may be sure that you are ‘o be a severe sufferer if you 
do not take food in the same proportion. I do not 
ask you to diet, that is, to be as difficult, and as 
changeable, and as whimsical as possible, as if the 
great point were to sce how much you could torment 
yourself and others ; but I do ask you to beware as to 
the quantity of food which you burry into the stomach 
three times each day, without giving it any rest. It 
is the quantity rather than the kinds of food, which 
destroys sedentary persons; though it is true that the 
more simple the food the better. If you are unusually 
hurried this week, if it storms to-day, so that in these 
periods, you cannot go out and take exercise, let 
your diet be very sparing, though the temptation to do 
otherwise be very strong. When by any means you 
have been injured by your food, have overstepped the 
propper limits asto eating, I have found in such cases 
that the most perfect way to recover, is to ubstain en 
tirely from food for three or six meals. By this time, 
the stomach will be free, and the system restored. J 
tock the hint from ceeing an idiot who eometimes had 
turns of being unwell; at such times he abstaincd en: | 
tirely from food for three days, in whieh time nature | 
recovered herself, and he was well. This will fre 
quently, and perhaps generally, answer instead of | 
medicine, and it is every way more pleasent. The | 
most distinguished physicians have ever recommended 
this course. It isa part of the Mahomedan and Pagan 
system of religion, that the body should be recruited 
by frequent fastings. ‘Leta buli-dog be fed in his 
infancy upon pap, Naples buiscuit and boiled chicken; 
let them be wrapped in flannel at night, sleep on® 
feather bed, and ride out ina coach for en airing—an 
if his posterity do not become short lived, and valett- 
dinarian, it will be a wonder.—Todd’s Student's 
Manual, 
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10. 1. 


From the Yankee Farmer. 
Cost of raising Sugar Beets and other Roots. 

In examining an estimate of the expenses of ma- 
king beet sugar in this country, many farmers will 
conaider that the expenses of raising the roots i3 reck- 
ened too low; this is owing to the little attention that 
haa been paid to root crops; and to farmers, In gener- 
al, not being made acquainted with the best and most 
economical method of culture, and not having ma- 
chines and implements to enable them to manage the 
growing of root crops to advantage, — 

These unfavorable opinions will in a measure con- 
tinue, till root culture is more in practice, for, though 
cases are stated of crops raised at a small expense, 
they will be regarded as extraordinary eases, and esti- 
mates made on paper, in which no error can be point- 
ed out, will be looked upon a3 something uncertain; 

et these favorable accounts will lead the enterprising 


and intelligent to try whether these things are so, and | 


although their expectations may not always be realized, 
yet they will find a great advantage im attending to 
root culture, anid be led to inquire into the most frugal 
method of pureuing it. Farmers who dig up asma!l 
patch and sow it in beets, and do not weed it ti!l there 
are five hundred weeds to one plant, may find that the 
coat of raising a bushel of beets is one dollar, when, 
with prudent management in raising on a large scale, 
ten or twelve bushels could be raised with this ex- 
pene. 

In raising beets and some other crops ina garden, 
we have managed to do the wee ling before sowing, 
and find that it is a great saving of labor, that is, pur- | 


sue that manner of culture that will destroy the weeds || 


before the seed is sown; and the same plan may be fol- 
lowed in field culture, and even toa greater advan- 
tage, as most of the labor can be done by animal labor, 
which is much cheaper than manual labor in this coun- 
try, and this, as has been observed in the articles late- | 
ly published on the subject, wil enwhle us to raise 
beets as cheap as they ave rassed in France. | 

' 





Our method has been to put on the manure and stir 
ap the ground in the fall or eaily in the spring—the 
former ia preferable, a3 the frost will loosen the soil and | 
make it mellow, anil the weeds will start in the spring 
before the soil is dry enough to work: wien the weeds | 
were well started, we worked the grounl over again. | 
About the 20th of May the ground was well worked 
over, and the seed sowa, after being soaked, so that it 
would come up in a short time; the plants were up 
and large enough to hoe when scarcely any weeds ap- 
peared, the hoeing was done in a short time, the soil 
being very light and me'low, and there was but very 
little trouble on account of weeds, through the season, 
they having been mostly de stroyed before sowing. Ii 
thiz plan should be pursued in field culture, it would 
eave nearly one half of the expense. One hour’s work 
with a horee and cultivator, in stirring the earth and 
destroying weeds before sowing, would save several 
days in hoeing. 

The following method of culture for a field crop, 
would be very economical as to weeding, which seems 
to be the most expensive part of cultivation. A piece 
of land, a deep, mellow soil, that hasbeen well manu- 
red and planted one year in corn or potatoee, would be 
in good condition for a beet crop. If it has been 

loughed more than one year, there would be danger 
rom the grub worm, which we believe is the principal 
injury {rom insects to which the sugar beet is liable. 

A piece should be selected thag can be ploughed 
deep, and the stones, if any, removed. If there has 
not been sufficient manure applied to the previous crop, 
apply the manure and plough the ground very deep in 
the fall, if it cannot be done at this season, then as ear- 
ly as possible in the spring. When the weeds have 
started, go over it with a cultivator, and in a tew 
weeks go over it again in the same way; this will loo- 
sen and pulverize the soil and destroy the weeds.— 

From the 20th of May to the Ist of June, let the 
earth be thoroughly stirred with a cultivator, or if the 
soil be not very loose it may be well to plough it again 
and then go over it with a light harrow to make the 
surface level and smooth, and the soil fine: be ready 
to sow a3 soon as the ground is prepared, while the 
surface is moist, and that the plants may get the start of 
the weeds. Pour water as hot as can be borne by the 
hand on the seed, and let it soak a day and a half or 
two days, then it will vegetat> and be up, and the 
planis will be large enough to hoe before the few weeds 
that are liable to grow, get up.so as to be much trouble. 

Sow the seed with a machine and the expense will 
be light. Let the rows be from two to two and a half 
feet apart, then a light cultivator may be used between 
the rows; in thinning the plants, let them stand about 
on¢ foot apart. If any places are vacant from the seed 
Rot growing or the grub worms eating them, the defi- 
stency may be supplied by transplanting; though 








transplanted beets do not form so handsome a root, yet 
they yield about as much asthe other. The expense 
for weeding and loosening the soil will not be great.— 
In harvesting, if the beets cannot be pulled easily, a 
furrow may be ploughed near each row with a horse 
plough, then they may be pulled with little labor. By 
this, or some better way, if it can be devised, beets 
may be raised at a smali expence, and as lands and an- 
imal labor are cheaper here than in France, and as 
much labor can be done here by animals which is per- 
| formed there by the hands, we think our advantages 
| are equal to those of France in the cheapnes;3 of man- 
ual labor. But supposing our advantages in raising the 
| beets are not equal as to a cheap production, we have 
reckoned the expense higher in the calculations we 
have published, so as to conform toa fair estimate on 
all expenses. Instead of $3,20 per ton, a3 in France, 
we have reckoned at $5 per ton. No calculation on 
the expense of raising beets or other crops, can be 
mude exactly suited to all parts of the country, as the 
| prices of Inbor and land are different. Near cities and 
| large towns, and near the ceabourd, owing to good ad- 
| Vantages for markets and communication, lands are 
|| higher, and the rent of them more, of course, than in 
|| the interior; in such cases labor too is usually some- 











' 
|} what higher. 


Estimated Expense of an Acre of Sugar Beets. 
Use of an acre of land well prepared for beets and 








manured, or managed inthe previous crop— $12 00 
Plonghing, .ccccccccccccecccccesccccssce 400 
Cultivator-ing, horse, cultivator and hand two 

| DE iipeteakcebees ded aweinendeeee 50 
| Twice more before sowing,......seeeeegeee 1 O00 
PN stnndendisasdtinnseeniatnn 50 
Seed, 82, 75, sowing with a machine, 75,.. 3 00 
ROO, .04s0csecnnctasscensasaccunse. 40 
Second hocing, thinning, and trans,lanting to 
eupply deficiencies, ...sccccccceresccess 400 
Hoeing again and lossening the ground with 
WRGINE dccissicetnstsesiousennes EE 
Te Ee 





$40 00 
Make the rows 2 feet 4 inches apart, and then acul- 
| tivator can be used in hoeing. If the beets stand one 
| foot apart in the rewa, and weigh 1 1-4 Ibs. each, the 
yield will be 20 tons. In ricb ground at that distance, 
| a great number will weigh 4 or 5 lbs. each; twenty tons 
| is a good crop, but not extremely large, for in some ca- 
| se3 Zoor 30 tons to the acre have been raiced in this 
country. At the above expence of $40 to the acre 
with a yield of 20 tons, the cost would be $2 per ton. 
We make this estimate to chow how cheap beets may be 
raised under favorable circumstances, such a3 good land 
at a fair price, convenient machinery and im; Jements, 
and the most prudent management in the culture, with 
labor at a moderate price, and a favorable season. We 
have no doubt that in some parts of New England beets 
could be produced in greatabundance at the above price; 
but we must not always expect a combination of favor- 
able circumstances. 

Suppose we reckon the produce only two thirds as 
much as above, say 13 2-3 tons, and the cost 32-1-2 per 
cent more, which will be $53 33 cents; then the cust o! 
the beets wiil be only $4 per ton, one-fifth less than Mr. 
Bosson reckoned in his calculation on the cost of beet 
sugar. If we reckon 50 pounds to the bushel, 13 1-2 
tons per acre would be only 533 bushels, which would 
be no more than a middling crop; not half as much as 
has been raised in a number of cases that have been 
named. 


| 








From the New England Farmer. 
Agricultural Improvements in Europe. 


Agriculture in Europe is now receiving an attention 
which it has never received in any preceding time. 
The long continuance of peace among the great na- 
tions, who for se many years, we had almost said centu- 
ries, had time to think of little else than conquest and 
military glory, has been in the highest mensure favora- 
ble to the cultivation of the common and practical arts 
of life, and of agriculture in an especie, manner, as the 
great art involving and demanding the aid ofall others. 
Implements of husbandry have been substituted for 
weapons of war; and fields that have been watered by 
the blood and whitened with the bones of slaughtered 
thousands, are now seen glistening and waving with 
golden harvests, 

In England, great as the improvements were before 
that time, yet within the Inst fifteen years, it ia con- 
fidently stated, that by an improved cultivation, the 
agricultural producte have increased at least twenty- 
five per cent. in many parts of that country: that is 
to say, the amount of crop on the same extent of land 
jis greztly increased, and the expenses of cultivation 
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| either not increased, or diminished; or, to etate in a 
form perhaps more intelligible, the profits of agricul- 
| ture are advanced one-quaiter by improved cultiva- 
| tion. 

| The came results are appearing in France. In 
|Englanl the introduction of the turnip husbandry 
| produced the most extraordinary results; and of a 
| permanent character. It cnabled the farmers to keep 
much more stock than could be kept on dry hay and 
straw, and to keep a euperior stock and in much bet- 
ter condition. It enabled them to enrich their lands 
very greatly by feeding off the turnips on the ground 
on which they were grown, and served to increase 


| their manure heaps at the barn, when the turnips were 
| fed to the cattle in the yard. 


The careful cultivation 


| which good crops of this root demanded, made a tine 
| preparation for whect or oats or bail. y; and thus every 
| thing went forward by a joint and rcciprocal operation. 


In many of the counties of England the turnip cultiva- 
tion-has been the foundation of their improved hus- 
bandry; has changed the whole aapect of things; more 
than trebled or quadrupled in many casea the value of 
estate, as appears by their increased rental, and ly 
the grain and wool, and beef and mutton which it bas 
enabled the farmers to produce, it has proved the source 
of immense wealih. 

What the turnip husbandry hes done for England the 
sugar beet cultivation is now doing for France; with 
this superior advantage, that > - igar obtained must be 
considered as, to a degree, an eXtra profit. The leaves 
and the pummice afford a large amount of feed for 
stock; the cultivation which the plant requires, pre- 
pares in a capital manner, the ground for other crops; 
and the increase of live stock on the farm where plenty 
of feed is produced in order to keep them, carries every 
thing else forward in arapid ratio. The eugar obtained 
from the root affords a most ample profit, were there 
nothing else obtained from the cultivation. 

The agricultural publications now going on in 
France, of which we have received teveral of a 


| most valuable character, ind cate an extraordinary at- 


| tention to this great subect, and a high degree of im- 


provement. 
In reterence to the manufacture of sugar from beet, 
we learn that so far as cheapness of operation and 


| amount obtained per centage, the business was never 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| ken place within a few yenre, are very great. 


The improvements which have ta- 
The 
beet is now operated upon by rasping or grating as soon 
as taken from the field; and this often early in Septem- 
ber. It is then leeched, if the expre-sion be proper, by 
cold water. Thiscarries down all the saccharine mat- 
ter, leaving behind all the mucillage, which has given 
to the sugar an unpleasant: taste; and to get rid of 
wich has long been a great desideratum. The saccha- 


more prosperous, 


|riae matter is then subjectel to a process of purifica- 














t.on, crystallization and refinement, which enables them 
to obtain at least eight per cent. of sugar, and at so 
moderate a rate, that they can afford to pay the govern- 
ment excise of seven cents per pound, and leave a 
handsome profit to the farmer and manufacturer.— 
From all that can be learnt, there is little doubt that 
the improvements are such that it can soon be made 
an article of profitable household manufacture. This 
is a great desideratum, and a point which we confi-. 
dent'y believed at one time had been gained by our 
respected friend at Stoneham; but in the r\jsence of 
all advices from him, we are gratifie’ w’;h thie intelli- 
ence from abroad, which we have received from an 
authentic eource, and have only to congratulate our- 
selves that in spite of al! delays and hindrances, the 
world will go round. This intelligence is highly grate 
ifying. Europe Now is only half a month's journey, 
and a quicken®1 ¢aterprise and public spirit diffuse in- 
telligencs almost with the rapidity of light. H.C. 





Beers tx ovp Durcness.—A farmer of Dutchess 
Co. N. Y., has eent the editor of the Poughkeepsie 
Telegraph, samples of sugar beets and mangel wurt- 
zel, with a memorandum siating that hig crop of beets 
then harvesting, would amount to from 1000 to 1200 
bushels, from less than an acre of land, and that the 
average cost of raising them will not exceed 6 cents 
per bushel. The six largest of the sugar beets weigh- 
ed 67 lbs., the heaviest one 13 lbs. —American Fare 
mer. 





An Intevriaisitr Recirz.—A lady at the Springs 
last summer, being desirous of obtaining the recipe for 
making a certain pudding, to be met nowhere but at 
Congress Hall, applied to the superintendent for the 
same. It was immediately furnihed in the foilowing 
clear and conspicuous terms :—‘* Take a few eggs, a 
quantity of milk, a thingfull of currants, a thingfull of 
meal, a thingfull of wine, three thingfulls of flour, and 





sweeten to your taste,”’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
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- of corn toge: her would load 1,125,¢ 
























99 ships, 


| 1900 quarters each. The amount of all the number 
To Menage a Rearing Horse.—Tn preterence to the i] of corns dog 4,503,599, 627,370,495. Reckoning 500,- 
dangerous experiment of pulll ing a reat ine horee back- || (00 corns 1s to fill a bushel, is 9,007,199,254 bushels. — 
ward, I recommend the adoption of the oil w || Num ib r of bags, 3 busl Mer 3,002,599,751L.— 
thod: —W henever you perceive the horse’s i nf] Number of loads, 20 ba » 150,119,987. 
to rear, separate your r ins and pr 1] _ we 
instant he is about to rise slacken one har ’ I! WINTER EVENINGS. 
or twist his head w ith the < » kee; ing your hands | Long cheerful winter evenings. These constitute 
low. This bending com; hi m to move a hind | one redeeming trait in our cold varying climate. Our 
and of necessity brin: rue ie fect down, Instan |} Winter eve nings are suflicieat to reconcile us to our 
twist him completely round two or three times, which |] Joeaiit y on écrra firma, so valuable are they as the sea- 
will confuse him very much, and completely throw }| son for fireside amusements and intellectual it uprove- 
him off his guard. The moment you have finished || ments, Whata pity it is they are general lly wasted. 
twisting him round, place his he: ad in the direction We have known many an ind ent mechanic who 
you wish him to proceed, apply the spur sharply, and would tumble into bed by ei at o'clock, while his 
he will not fail to go forward: if the situation be con- || ng spouse worked till eleven or twelve; and 
venient, press him into a gallop, and apply the —" || many a farmer’s wife will work till midnight, while 
and whip twe or three times (but not more) severe! *|| her husband dozes in the chimney corner. This do- 
The horse will, perhaps, not be quite catisfied with | zing isa bad habit. If you need sleep, ¢¢ to bed and 
the first defeat, but may feel disposed to try again for|) haye it, and then be wide polar when you get up.— 
the mastery. Should this be the cas Cy you have only Don’t allow yourself 0 snore in the corner—it is ill- 
to twist him, &c. as before, and you will find that in | bred and indolent. A man who will sleep like an an- 
the second etruggle he will be more easily subdued |) imal w hile his wife is hard at work, vt deserve to 
than on the first oceasion—in fact, you w ill perceive | have a wife Take a book or newspaper, and read to 
him quail under tue operation. It rarely eee tat)! hey » long winter evenings. It \ vill be a mutual 
a rearing horse, after having been treate din the way | b It will dissipat hawe h of the cloom and in- 
déscribed, will resort to his tricks a third time. — rider quietude too often’er red by care and hard labor, 
on going into oiler hangs, and having another ri ide ry |] ke you more Ww. sere tn and more 





he will be very likely to have recourse to rearing. a 
The Sportsman. } le 
Whimsical Calculation.—What 2 noi y creature 
would man be, were his voice, in pr 
weight, as powerful as that of the 
may be heard at the distance of one-si 
The kolibri weighs about half an ounces, § 
of ordinary size wei about as much a3 400 
bris. One kolibri mist weich at least 
grasshoppers. As ing, 
much as 16,090 erasshopp 
of thee inay be 
of a mile, that of 
weight, would 
miles; and when he 
bringing the house about Lis « 
richo at the sound of the 
ther, that a tiea i 
more than its r¢ 
one inch and a hall's 
weight would, 
spring over a space of 12,800 miles, and consequ 
leap with cas \ k toC C ‘ 
tophanes represents Socrates and his p 
in a similar computation. r I 
lating the weiss! j 
its body. The 
however, falls far 

Corn 
rious’ appears in the 
were to take a single wheat corn i: 
ket on New Year's dav, 
week for 52 weeks, or til y 
would amount to more loads of 
bushels to a bag, than it woul 
a stack 
London (supposing a stack cou built), reckon 
the building 144 yards, and allowing 199 notes to an 
inch. 2d, Afier this was deducted there woull be | 
more loads left, ; ny t eae 
ever bought bags of wheatin the'r lives, allowin 
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NO ADVERTISEMENTS will we inserted in this paper, 
exeept such as relate to matters connected with Agricultare 


and Horticulture; and these will not be allowed more than 


2 2 or 3 ins erti ons. 


1ORU 8 » MU LYViCAULIS FOR SALE. 











YHE Sul er offers to those Who would engage in the 















silk business, in Wes ern New York, good sized and 

Lithy 4 of last sevson’s growth, and m easuring from 
lirvee to five feet in height, ond untrimmed, on is reasonable 
terms oS any o’her person. All letters in relation thereto, 


post paid, will meet with prompt atten 1. 
E. MARSHALL, 

Corner of Buililo & Exchange-sts, 

_ Roches ster, 1 mo 1, Is 10. 


TO ] aT ERS 





cu RSERY MEN AND OTHERS. 
5 et following seeds were procured in Europe, espe cially 
for Nurserymen. The supply is noi large, and those who 
wish any of them should or ler svon: 
European Siiver Fir, Norway Spruce,Larch, 











I and Scotch Lauburnem, Broom, Furze, 
Pyracaniha Berries, Cypress, Horse Chestnuts. 
Also, for sale, 20 Bus he Is of fine Pe: ch Stones. 





A correspondent wishes to dispose of # few hundred youn; 
thrif._y Mountain Ash Trees. . B. BATEHAM, 
January 1, 1810. 
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AGEN Ss 
FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED-STORE AND 
NEW GENT™SEE FARMER, 


IIE following persons will, in a few weeks, receive full 


assortmenis of seeds from the Rochester Seed-Store,— 
ions for the Fa 
er bf . &G, 
“HW. 


wW will also receive subscript rmer. 
Bryant. 
Marks & Co. 
un & Clark. 
rge Allen. 

rus & Garbutt, 


eccee wT ompkins & Morgan, 






























cecee V. D. Verplancek. 
eee whe & N. Wells, 
e .... B. Pursons & Son. 
t Mo TIS, coccee seccecccces R. Sleeper. 
BK, 6ks) acammawnmeenaceall ie ee Wis Wyman. 
' TUR, ccces seecescoce ifnyes, 
eeeoses eerceee gert. 
lOO, cocccccvccss evcccecce br Duel, 
UN, coccerenccccccccce o ts M. Hunt. 
InYTA, cccesccece cosece -.Ifoyt & May. 
VErk,e cccccccccccecesccscce Doune x Cc ‘0. 
ccoe-cvccsce ds B ch & Co, 
ee decccess i, i. + och 
Tere Tree « %  % 
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WHEAT,....per bushel,....% 75 @ Ng 78 
CRM Cisscnsceose “ excasas Saavecee OE 
ere eee BP ccancsdedest 
BAREEVeiccnsce ™ cccces Qsedosse 
PEAS, Common, . © cscocce Wisseece TF 
BEANS, White, .. apenas sere éaskhe 
Pare ee es acne @ cucccar BD.sccces 
APP LES, Desert,. * TTT rT. Bisccscse & 
6s Cooking, ** ...cicc Ttavede i 
“ Dried,... <csece: | Seeenks: Bae 
CIDER,.......-+ barrel, ... 1,50. - 1,75 
FLOUR, Superfine, * ...ccce SWeccccccces'st 
“ Feit cose © cxne cue. Seesaw eaneal 
PORE Mets ccc 6560... 1 ORs BES 
sé Prime, .®.. 66 eece ces J 9,00 
“ ileg, ....100 lbs..... 4,00. - 4,50 
BEEF, ovcceseoce § .cccee 4, 0cccee S00 
MUTTON, Carerse, pound,.. 
POT TE sccaseren. & 5.5 Oe, 
BUT TER, Fresh, ee eee 
a 
ee 
4 








SHEE Pp SKINS,....ench,... 
+), a. a 
PEARL AS SHES , «100 lbs 


DO... ee 6B 
BB... 00- 5D 
5,00... cere ees 


4,50.....+ 5,00 
7,00..... 9,00 


75.2... 1,00 


“* 
““ 
- 


POT, Sees 
Fem =. 
GRASS SEED,....bushel 

LOVER, “ ae 6,00 ....7,00 
2h ) FOiccee Ae 


Remarks.—Owing to the extreme searcit y of money, but 
litt'e is at present done in the purchase or sale of produec ; 
and some of the above prices are merely nominal, there be- 
ing nothing done in the articles. 

‘e live in hopes of seeing hetter times, (at all events, we 
have no fears of secing worse,) and would advise farmers to 
bring nething to market at present, with the expectation of 
obtaining money, with the exception of such things as are 
particularly adapted to the season, and constitute the ne- 
cessaries of life. We hope to give better encouragement im 
our next, 


gee 


ee «ee eee 


